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You can always rely on 

PHOTOSTAT 



(RES. %Jr 9. PAT, OFF.* 




the most valued name in the 
photographic copying field 




or over 40 years, PHOTOSTAT CORPORA- 
TION has manufactured, sold and serviced the finest 
of photographic copying equipment and supplies. 
They have been continuing years of successful service 
to American business and the varied requirements of 
Federal, State, County and Municipal governments, 
coast to coast. 

Today , . , more than ever before , , . PHOTOSTAT 
CORPORATION stands ready to serve you with 
photographic copying apparatus and material of the 
very highest quality. From the small Instant Copier 
lo the large, completely automatic continuous models, 
you can be properly equipped to handle your particu- 
lar needs most ertieiently and economically with the 



MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 

ih* fineti of iti kind , . - mode by MlCfiOTRONlCS 
CORPORATION and enduiively told end *arvic«d 
by PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 



photostat it rk« regitured trade mvk 

tor PMOT05TAT CORPORATION 



same permanent, errorless copies . . . erasure-proof, 
water-proof, and fraud-proof , . , that set the standard 
of good photographic copying the world over. 

Yes . , the trade-mark "PHOTOSTAT" . , . wher- 
ever you see it . , , means the most efficient equipment 
and supplies for copying anything and everything that 
is written, printed, drawn, typewritten, blueprinted 
or photographed. 

We will welcome the opportunity to confer with 
you on your copying problems and to make specific 
recommendations as to how you can best solve them 
* . - with worthwhile savings in time and money . 

Witt* vi for further infarmntion 



PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 

297 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 

Service offlm in most principal citiei and in Conadi 




the best solution 
to refrigeration problems... 



A simple phone cull will place at your 
disposal the broad experience and 
technical know -how of your local ilis- 
irihucor of McCray Commercial Re- 
frigeration, 

Almost daily, your McCray Distrib- 
utor meets and solves an endless 
variety of refrigeration problems. 
Bakeries and florist shops . . . drug 



stores and restaurants . h , hospitals 
and schools . . . arc just a few of the 
many businesses and institutions in. 
your town which benefit from Mc( .ray 
installations. 

McCray reach-in refrigerators, 
freezers, walk-in coolers, condensing 
units and display cases are built in 
such a wide variety of specialized 



models and sizes, thar almost every 
business or professional need can be 
met with "standard" equipment. 

McCray quality is a byword in the 
refrigeration industry. Vet you pay 
no premium for this assurance of 
lasting satisfaction. 

Call your local McCray Distributor 
(look in classified) or use the coupon. 




CottmtrcfoJ Refrigeration 

McCray HafHptroFor Company, Inc. 
K«nrfotFvill B , Indiana 



McCray Refrigtrolor Compuny, Inc. 
3*24 McOoy Cw»rt 
Kendallvillo,. Indiana 

Pl*01* hav« yOuf fatter^- rrain>«d di»rr«buror coll on nw. I imderilaTid Hk\\ placet n»e under no 
obligation whc*iD«)vpr. 



My nam* , , , 
Bu»ln*M. . . . 
Strfer 4. No. 



Gry 8, Sror*, 
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*Ftiirfax t^lttimityiid t&V.vi* 'toed .ty Twin Cnafk. CtMNjMtnif art 
Krviced by f>imnw\d Tuitti Supply Cvntpanv of Akruit, Ohio, 



Twin Coach Installed Cotton Towels* to Eliminate 
Fire Hazard and Keep Washrooms Tidier 

• The Twin Coach Company, Ineor|>orated of Kent Ohio 

i» thft world's Jru'K^l huilder of city buses powered by pr<> 

panels. This company supplies buses to transit companies 
throughout the world. Pictured above is one of their latest 
models built for the Chicago Transit Authority. The com- 
pany is currently celebrating: its 25th Anniversary, Man- 
agement changed over to cotton towels to eliminate fire 
hazard . . . tidier washrooms were the end result at lower 
cost to the company. Twin Coach employees are happier 
too, with the greater comfort of soft, absorbent cotton 
t o wels. 

Whatever your towel problem H , , whether you operate 
a factory, institution, office or atore . . . you can he sure 
that soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best 
job in promoting employee morale, building customer good 
will, increasing tidiness in your washrooms and cleanliness 
among your employees. Cotton towel service is economical, 
it's efficient and it s a sign of good management. 

Clean Cotton Towels . . . 

Sure Sign of Good Management 

A moouct of wfsr point manufacturing co. * Wellington (CAM co„ smiNo agents, 65 worth st. new yo*k is 




Her*'* Haw 

Linmn Supply Workt . . , 

You buy hotting . . , your 
linen supply dealer sup- 
plies everything. The low 
coat include cabinet*, pick- 
up and delivery, provides 
automatic supply at fmh- 
■y laundvnd towel* and 
uniforms. Quantities run 
be inc- renaed or decnra^^d 
on short notice. Loral 
service is Mated in your 
classified book under skt?- 
viLmEjf, linen supply 

or TOWEL 8CWLY. 



fairfax*TbweIs 
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* ? This is my I*mi*' 

• ••will he say it with pride? 



rpHfcK£ + s nwbutfv quite like 
1 eyes of ynur little boy. Y r ou can fix his 
ixMl aruf ansncr hi* rjue^tiotis and tell him 
wonderful stories. He thinks you're the 
greatest man in the world. 

But have yuu erer paused to consider haw 
he may fetl iilwiut you m rhc years ahcaij? 

Some tliry he'll go to college,, and you'll 
visit him. The fathers of the other hoys w ill 
he there. One may be a weJt-kruwri indus- 
tiiiiJi^ ; one a successful banker , . , a hnAer 
■ • . l production executive. 

How will he feel when he introduces you? 
WJu-ri he say*, ''This is tuy dad" — will 
he say it with pride? 

We do not claim that the earning of 
money is the only obligation *i| fatrjerliiNwl ; 
<»r A.-\c2i I lie fjruHipal one. But it is impor- 
tant. You wajit your children to have the 
kind of home and the advantages dm will 
£ive them a good start in liFe. 

That takes money , . . more iiioney than 
ever before. And as the cost of living rises, 



your responsibility to make more money 
also rises. 

Perhaps we can show you how to beep 
pace with that responsibility. 

FREE . . . "FORCING AHEAD IN BUSINESS" 

In our more thai] forty years of practical 
experience in helping men to help them- 
selves in business and industry,, we bare 
never found a magic key to success; but we 
have developed a program of executive 
training so complete and scientific that each 
day carries subscribers closer to their 
chosen goaL 

That program is described and explained 
in "Forging Ahead in Business" — an inter- 
esting IB-page book which has sjunU-d 
thousands of men to better ji»l>N jiuI hig^cJ 
salaries. If you Yf looking ahead and want to 
move ahead, this lilllc book will contribute 
to your tlimxiug. It is sent Free, and without 
obligation, in all men wflo are genuinely 
concernetl over their hii.tiut"** fur.un.-s- " J '■ * 
obtain your copy, simply fill nut arid return 
the coupon. 




AJ K\ VM}J.R HAMILTON 1NM I I I IV, 
Dept. 2 IS, 71 West *Jrd Srrrcl, New York I0 T JN. Y. 
In Canada: 57 Moor Street, West, Toronto, Out. 

Pleas* iiuil meu withi>ui him. a copy «T the -IW-page Ln>uk— 
"KO'RCINC; AH LAD IN BI7SLNRSS" 

Name , , . f , 

Firm Name . 

Business Address. 4, , , t + 

Position , . . , 4 __ < 

Home Address , 




ABOUT THIS ISSUE 

THIS MONTH'S cover is an aerial 
photograph of a Mississippi River 
towboat near Angola, La. 

The man behind the camera was 
CH ARIES £. ROTKIN, director of a 
New York firm specializing in indus- 
trial photography, 

Mr Rotkin has long been inter- 
ested in low-level aerial photography. 
Our cover photo, made while he was 
on assignment for the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, is typical 
of this relatively new technique. 

The first low-level aerial work ever 
attempted hy Mr. Rotkin came after 
World War II while he was working 
for the Puerto Rican government as 
chief of the Department of Photog- 
raphy, Recalling that experience. 
Mr. Rotkin writes: 

"The photographic program for 
the government of Puerto Rico re- 
quired our flying low in open areas to 
get an intimate picture of the terrain, 
the farms and the people who lived 
on them, as well as fur other ulilj 
tarian purposes such as housing sur- 
veys, communications, etc." 

The towboat's importance in to- 
day's transportation picture is de- 
scribed in LAURENCE GREENE'S 
story which begins on page 34. 

MILES LANIER COlfAN En this issue 
writes with authority on a problem 
confronting many American cities — 
deterioration of buildings. 

A foremost consulting economist, 
Mr. Coleanalso is one of the nation's 
outstanding thinkers in the field of 
housing and urban renewal. He has 
written extensively on problems of 
instruction and slum clearance. 
His latest contribution to the litera- 
ture in this field is "Renewing Our 
Cities, " published last year by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

In 1953 Mr. Col can served as a 
rnemher of President Eisenhower's 
Advisory Committee on Government 
Housing Policies and Programs. In 
addition, he is a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Institute for 
Urban Land Use and Housing 
Studies of Columbia University and 
the Building Research Advisorv 
Board of the National Research 
t ouncil. 

Mr, Colean is a fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects and 
is a former assistant administrator of 
the Fi-dera! Housing Administration. 

A native of Peoria, I1L, he ob- 
tained a bachelor's degree in archi- 
tecture from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1917 and did advanced 
study at Columbia University. He 
has been a Consultant on construc- 
tion and building finance since 1944. 

Mr. Colean maintains his home 
and office in Washington, D4 C* 
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BENEATH THE BROAD ATLANTIC 

your voice will travel the world's 
first transoceanic telephone cable 



A dream almost as old as the tele- 
phone itself is moving toward reality 
today. Work has begun on a 2000- 
mile voice cable that will cross "the 
mountains beneath the sea" to con- 
nect the United States and (. una da 
with the British Isles. 

Through it you will speak to 
10 u rope as cu*i]y ami clearly as you 
talk to a business a>sneiatfl across 
town. Amplification for your voice 
will be accomplished about every 40 



miles by vacuum tube repeaters built 
into the Cable ami designed to oper- 
ate continuously for many years. 

The new cable will cost about 
$.'ir>, 000,000 and will be a joint proj- 
ect of the Bell System, the British 
Post Office, and the Canadian Over- 
seas Telecommunications Corpora- 
tion. On its completion, in 1956, it 
will have three times the capacity 
of present radiotelephone circuits 
betwe e n New York and London. 




General route of the new transatlantic tele- 
phone fahie tytttm. Conversations and ratho 
ft/twt/ns in!} ,'rui ff u f \eu Hi-fi flW/.i Hfi>f\ 
route to Xam Srotia, and then will go through 
inl/i'r m Xewfou/nfland and Great Hfitaitx. 



Many years of telephone research 
arid t level opment have brought the 
cable into being. Telephone men 
ami wiiincn, telephone investors, ami 
the American people can well be 
proud of this giant stride forward 
in ihr cont inning job of providing 
ever better telephone service. 



6E1L TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What is there about Wausau, Wisc onsin, thai makes it the ideal home> 
for one of the world's most important insurance companies? 

Employers Mutuals of Wausau invited a Chicago newspaper 
columnist to visit its hometown and find out, / 





Wiusau Story 

By PHIL MANNA, Btuutets QKumnht of The Chicago D*rilv \> 



miCK conductor on the train knew Wau- 
X sau. "Good town/' he said, "Wuuaau 
people are like Texana— they wouldn't 
want, to live anywhere else." 

] soon began to see why. My first visit 
wuh in Anton Puazek'g barber shop. 
"We're too big now," said Anton, "for 
everyone in town to know everyone else. 
But you won't find many places that 
beat Wuueau for people liking each other 
and giving each other a hand." 

At Plage' Drug StOre T BaurtUUin's 
Hardware, everywhere I went, I heard 
more about the good spirit of this city. 

Even the "coffee break" in Wausau is 
a Hpecial thing. A company president, 
or even ft chairman of the board, will 
ait around the table with his employees, 
relaxing together over a cup of coffee 
and talking over common problems 

1 heard one story that gave me a good 
alant on Employ era Mutuals. The Com- 
pany's Board Chairman, Mr. H. J. 
il*gRe, had a birthday autne time back. 
The high school band went over and 
played "Happy Birthday To You!" 
under his window. That means to me 
that Mr. Hagge must be a good person 
to know. And it means that this com- 
pany he has headed for many years must 
be a good one to do hijHint'&a with, 

It's only natural that Employers 
Mutual* would take on some of that 
"Wausau Personality" I found every- 
where on my visit. Business is people — 
and Wausau people are the right kind. 



Employers Mutuals of Wausau are 
"good people to do business with." 

There's a little bit of Hansen an (he sidewalks 
of .\'ew Terk^und in $8 oiher dlSCI where 
this Company has offices. We ivrilr all lines 





Mr Hunna dmps into Plow' Druj 
fetori:, talka with Cnsirz? Marsh (at 
own reawUT.i ami If. w. Gi-nrich, On 
hia v»it to Wnumu, Mr. Hnnns went 
about frvvly, on hj« own, with u 
pnotormpher. 
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of fire and casualty insurance — cvery- 
tbintr, but fife insurance. Our largest line ii 
workmen's compensation. We have two rep- 
U unions, born and raised Ln Wausau, <hat 
we aim to hokf. 7"Af fat is thai we'd rather 
prevent I ha ft just pay for an acrideni. Our 



accident-prevention program, second to none, 
means lower insurance costs to policyholders. 
Tht .fr.--.w-/ i- i-Laini KTVfce. BNU dirrvl 
by our branches (his service \% unexcelled- in 
the insurance field for care and fairness, 
with a signal record Jot prompt payments. 



Employers Mutuals ^/Wausau 
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MANAGEMENT'S 



► TAFT-HARTLEY ACT may get new name— 
but that's about all. 

The name: Smith-McConnell Act of "54; 
it's due to emerge from joint Senate- 
House talks starting this month. 

As for changes, you'll hear plenty of 
public clamor, lots of heat, little 
more light. 

Private talks with labor, management , 
congressmen, yield few signs of action. 

Why? 

Political thinking's already "back 
hojjie, 11 keyed to November, 

President »on*t press for revision. 
It's only one of many issues in his 
program. 

Labor's stepping up assault on pro- 
posed changes, may settle for T-H as it 
stands rather than have what it terms 
"worse" law. 

Changes will come at administrative 
level. 

It's important to you as a business- 
man to understand how. 

Policy's formed on level of national 
Labor Relations Board , Federal Media- 
tion Board, industry fact-finding, 
arbitration groups. 

And that's where you find new names, 
new faces. They are Eisenhower 
appointees. 

They're forming policy, deciding 
oases now. 

► BANKS STEP UP their sales job. 
That's evident from hike in public 

relations, advertising budgets. 

What's behind it? 

Bankers foresee easing loan rates, 
take tip from chain stores in effort to 
boost volume. 

First they need more deposits — from 
whioh to make loans. 

Example: Eastern bank mails out 200,- 
000 savings pass books, credits recipi- 
ent with $1 if he opens J 10 Savings 
account , 

Result; Hew accounts total $338,000, 
grow daily. 

► WATCH FOR MORE — and bigger — loans by 
Small Business Administration. 

It's key agency in Administration's 
anti-recession program. 

Your business can get help — if you 
need it — and if you stay on top of 
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fast-breaking news coming from SBA. 
Remember: 

Agency now has more than 1,000 small 
firms lined up for loans, 

They can do $120,000,000 in defense 
business, SUA hopes to double that by 
June. 

Retailers , wholesalers can get non- 
defense loans. 

Agricultural loans may be made to 
help Commodity Credit Corporation cut 
costs. 

SBA has lent $2, 200, 000-plus (latest 
figures), can boost that to $15,000,000 
in next few months. 

Note: Limitation of $150,000 on indi- 
vidual loans will be dropped if busi- 
ness activity dips. 

► HOTELS GET LIFT from growing compe- 
tition for consumer dollar. 

It doesn't appear on the surface, but 
here's how it works: 

Businessmen plan more conventions to 
pep up sales, exhibit new products. 

They want to lure buyers, public, get 
the best they have to sell out front 
fast. 

What happens? 

Cash registers jingle merrily in 
hotels, restaurants, other personal 
service establishments where conven- 
tions gather. 

Examples: Chicago, host to three 
simultaneous conventions, had 20,000 
rooms for 30,000 visitors. 

More than 15,000 buyers moved in and 
out of New York City in January *54, 

Philadelphia* s hotel trade's up 5 per 
cent over same period in '53. 

► BUSINESS FAILURES — are they up or 
down? 

In amount of liability, up. 

In relation to value of national 
product, down. 

Liabilities totaled $350,000,000 in 
'53, highest in 20 years* 

But how about national product? 

Losses in *53 represent $1,000 for 
every $1,000,000 in goods and services 
produced. 

In '49, ratio was $1,200 loss for 
each (1,000,000. 

In f 33, ratio was $8,000. 

Net effect: Ratio of loss drops as 
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national production is rising. 
Keep in mind; 

New business formations are booming. 

Since end of War II t population's up 
15 per cent* 

flew businesses? Up 30 per cent. 

The figures; In '45* one firm for 
every 45 persons; today, one for every 
38. 

► EMPLOYMENT'S DUE to go up this month 
— and so is unemployment. 

Keep your eye on the figures. You'll 
find disputes over "rising joblessness" 
reflect political bias. 

Some take gloomy view: 

Labor surplus areas outnumber "tight* 
areas two-to-one (latest Census Bureau 
report) * 

Unemployment's highest in three years 
(about 3,000,000) . 

Note; Rise may show up this month as 
result of expanded sampling base Census 
Bureau has adopted. 

Average monthly unemployment as per- 
centage of total labor force is lowest 
since start of Korea war. 

The figures: In '53, unemployment, 
2.4 per cent of labor force (about 
63*000,000) ; in '50, 5 per cent (with 
size of labor force slightly less). 

Note, too: Industry plans capital 
outlay of about 536,000,000,000 this 
year. 

While much of this may go for re- 
placement, there's a big new job poten- 
tial in the figure. 

Industry estimates average cost of 
providing new job at about $11,000. 

And business outlay doesn't count in 
planned public works, sale3, distribu- 
tion and other jobs stemming from 
expansion. 

► YOUR WORKERS' IDEAS can help you im- 
prove your product, cut costs. 

That's simple. But it's often over- 
looked. 

Talks with top industry executives 
indicate the old "suggestion box" is 
due for a big revival in "54, 

The reason? 

Management and labor are in the com- 
petitive struggle together — not against 
each other. 

Companies, nationwide, receive more 
than 1,000,000 ideas a year. One out of 



four of these suggestions is adopted. 
Workers* bonuses: $7,000,000 in '53, 
Note: Suggestion system operates in 

8,000 firms now. 

► WHY DO PEOPLE BUY? 

You'll spot some obvious answers 
right away, probably won't be right. 
Why? 

The customer himself doesn't know. 

That's conclusion of auto manufac- 
turer. Be asked prospective buyers 
points they considered most important. 
Answers: 1. Economy, 2. Comfort, 5. 
Style. 

Same manufacturer asked same people 
after they bought what they considered 
important. Answers: l« Style, 2. Com- 
fort, 3. Economy, 

► SMALL FAMILIES are big business. 
Growth of family formation outruns 

papulation increase. 

There are more small families formed 
each day, More third and fourth chil- 
dren are born, too. 

One hundred families of three persons 
each buy more of many items than 60 
families of five persons each — even 
though 300 people are involved in each 
case. 

What do they buy? 

Forty more homes, 40 inore cars, 40 
more refrigerators, stoves, dishwash- 
ers, vacuum cleaners, lawn mowers, 
other appliances. 

Over-all, both groups need as much 
food, clothing. 

Note: Keep your eye on family forma- 
tion figures. They can be a profitable 
hint to your sales force. 

► NATIONAL DEBT burden declines. 

It's 3till high— more than $7,500 for 
each American family— but in relation 
to national income, picture's improv- 
ing. 

The figures: 

In '45, debt as per cent of income, 
152.5; today, less than 85 per cent. 

Debt in past decade: Up from $202,- 
600,000,000 to $274, 900,000,000. 

Incomes Up from $165,900,000,000 to 
8284,300,000,000 (annual rate). 

If federal debt stays within $275 r - 
000,000,000 limit and income rises 1.7 
per cent a year for 27 years, debt 
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Washington letter 



burden will be back at 55-8 per cent of 
income — where it was at end of "41. 

!► LIFE INSURANCE men Step up sales 
drive. 

There's good reason: 

While more people bought more insur- 
ance in '53 than any year in history 
(almost 540,000, 000, OOO worth)* ratio 
of new purchases to personal income is 
still under 6 per cent. 

That was average for 1932-1941. 

Result : Top insurance men see plenty 
of room to sell* boost figure to sav- 
ings-income ratio {about 7,2 per cent). 

Note: With funds available for in- 
vestment totaling 315,000,000,000, in- 
surance firms are one of biggest pri- 
vate capital sources in U. S. economy — 
and can be bigger, 

^ AXIOM: If you want to sell, you have 
to know where the money is* 

Here's brief summary. You may want to 
clip it out for reference. 

Money in circulation runs at about 
$30,000,000,000. 

That's roughly $770 for each U, S. 
family in a credit-based economy. 

How's it distributed? 

1. Less than 9' per cent of families 
have income less than $1,000 a year (it 
was 53 per cent 15 years ago), 

2. 13 per cent earn from $1,000 to 
S2,000 {31 per cent in f 39). 

3. 17 per cent earn $2-3,000 (9.7 per 
cent in '39). 

4. 35 per cent earn $3-5,000 {40 per 
cent in f 39). 

5. 27 per cent more than $5,000, It 
was 2.3 per cent in '39, 

Money in circulation, '39: less than 
$5,000,000,000. Per capita, that's 
about $41. 

Today, per capita: about $200. 

Let your sales force take it from 
there ! 

► PRICES WILL BE shaved Goon — but not 
much. 

And chances are they'll level off — 
even score a rise by midyear. 

Reason's twofold: Growing competi- 
tion in every line (and at all price 
levels), plus stepped-up effort to cut 
inventory. 

Latter* s about run its course. 



Started last October, mainly in durable 
goods lines. 

But spring trade has filled up soft 
goods shelves. 

Meanwhile, price cuts already listed 
have brought brisk activity to retail 
counters. 

That, plus special bargains, tie-ins, 
is pulling the inventory-sales ratio 
back into line. 

Manufacturers in all lines are watch- 
ing personal income figures as first 
quarter of *54 nears end. 

Disposable cash {after taxes) runs at 
about $250,000,000,000 annual rate, 
despite some factory overtime cuts, 
scattered layoffs. 

The way sales management Sees its 

If spending power stays up, price- 
cutting plans will fade. 

► BRIEFS : Proportion of gainfully em- 
ployed in total population is 41 per 
cent, highest in country* s history. 
. * , National Association of Home 
Builders points out huge home market 
among Korea vets; 2,000,000 have 
returned to civilian life, more are due 
back soon — and few have bought homes. 
, , . During past 40 years, general em- 
ployment has jumped 63 per cent* White 
collar workers have increased 183 per 
cent. ... If you have a new product, 
better plan how to introduce it to pub- 
lic. One agency finds 95 per cent of 
new consumer products fail within two 
years. . , . Noticed your used car lots 
lately? There *s less and less "showman- 
ship, • more salesmanship — less flum- 
mery, more facts. . . . You can expect 
discount houses to form trade associa- 
tion soon — and then fireworks on "fair 
trade' will really get under way. - . , 
Some Pennsylvania gasoline retailers 
open "Project Card" — mailing postcards 
to White House protesting "price cuts, 
gallonage rebate." Small business suf- 
fers* retailers say, , . . Why's the 
stock market on the upside? It may be 
forecasting, but experts say it 1 a just 
reflecting 'friendlier* treatment from 
Uncle Sam* taxwise. ... Why do 
workers lose jobs? Mainly because of 
inability to get along with other em- 
ployes, lack of imagination. Harvard 
study finds. Minor reason: Incompe- 
tence. 
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Is this your <x- 
heating problem? 




"The Profit-E at i n a 
Healing Bfll 1 ' 




Nflw . . . Stop profils from being 
gobbled Up by outmoded Kept- 
ing jytttmi in your plant! 

New THERMOBLOC 

Heating for Industry 

Need* noco*tty pipe*, duett, radiators, 
insia] !a c ions. Direct- fired,, sclf-r on tained 
Unit Heaters heat even coldest spots 
in minutes with les fuel! [deal for 
large open areas, eliminates worfc- 
slon downs due to odd comers. TJier- 
moMon are reducing costs, improving 
hpa< in hundreds of plants, ware- 
houses, etc.., today. See haw Thermo- 
blocs can solve the "profit-eiling 
heating bill'" in your plant, 100 1 

Mow THERMO BLOCS 

Cut Costs 

Cosi less to buy and install, Fully 
automatic, require no at- 
tendant. Heat Circulates 
directly at Korking level, no 
fuel lost to hi(jh ceilings. 
Operate independently, start 
up only chose units needed. 

Give Idttoi Heat 

Forced circulation of live 
warm air assures Instant, 
uniform heat even in large 
unpartitionecl area.!. High 
efficiencies assured, using 
gas or oil. Connect to fuel 
and power line and start 
heating Beaucituily styled. 

f rotecr Equipment 

Uniform, dry heat safeguards perish- 
ables, prevents rusting of delicate 
machinery. 

For complete tfrtarls on kou> to «aiiv voui 
beating problem, u-riie for ,Wrw Executive 
Bulletin on THERMOBLOC today, 

TH f fi W O 0 (. £>C DIVISION 

PR AT- DANIEL 




CORP. 



'i'iul.jrlure'5 Ol !•"+ *e I kr jwn 
P-D Pi**r Pun tqnipmtnl 



1 -3 Meadow St., S. Norwalfc, Conn. 

PGATrPANIEl COUr 

1-3 Mndew 51... S, Norwalk, Conn. I 



PLeue «nd rut I ritrnture how cn wc 



.Title- 
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Merely a memorandum 

One of my vocational education 
friends has just called to my attention 
that Nations Business gru Hi shed a 
statement in January to the effect that 
the Council of State Government* hag 
recommended that federal grants for 
vocational education to the states be 
discontinued after July 1, 1956, My in- 
formation waa contrary to this, and 
upon checking I find that the Council 
of State Governments officially has at 
no time considered for action such a 
matter. This was merely in the form 
of a memorandum by a staff committee. 

I have also noticed recently in several 
publications some of the anticipated 
opinions and recommendations of the 
Manion CommitteCr It seems to me 
that too many people in too many places 
arc pre-empting the responsibility 
given to others by such prejudicial 
announcements. 

Wesley P. Smith 
State Director of 

Vocational Edttcu tion 
Sacramento v Calif* 

Difference 17,449,763 

"Management's Washington Letter" 
in January estimates that about 35 
per cent of the cars now on the road 
arc more than tern yr-ary old, some of 
them dating back to the early thirties. 

if foa can give your readers the total 
production of cars from 1932 to 1944 
inclusive, and from 1945 to 1954, your 
readers can intelligently decide how 
much value to attach to this estimate. 

Ahtehjr Price 
S}t»r!fiHwrc, I' ft. 

Note: Automobile Manufacturers* 
Association reports 5i,7i5,0fi0 cars 
registered iv U,S, in l#it. Production, 
1HS to 195$ was 37,S95,SS7. Produc- 
tion, J»Sft to 1»4*, mu $8,3*6 ,QBO t 

Nonfarm income 

"Management's Washington Letter" 
in January says: "Even on large com- 
mercial farms more than 2fi per cent of 
income derives from nonfarm sources." 

That is .surprising. Take a large 
mechanised cotton farm in Arizona, or 
in California. What other than cotton 
and cotton seed is the source of their 
income? 

Are profits from gin plants, oil mills, 
cum presses and warehouses, in which 
the farms are interested, considered 
agricultural or farm income? It would 
be interesting to see the breakdown on 
your figures, 

Floyd W t illis 
Datias, Texas 

Note: Nathan M. KofFsky of the 
dirision of (ftutixtical and historical re- 
search, U> & Department of Agricul- 
ture, includes in nonfarm inco-me 



family members working on nonfarm 
occupational services performed osxklf 
lines — transportation, tnarkvt\»a t 
Wiirchousmg, crating for other farm- 
crs r other types of business; invest- 
turn t ft 7/t noufttrm fnt.erprinev; tttx re- 
funds and depreciation allowances; 
part-time sales and other jobs, even 
free-lance writing. 

Atlvontageouitq every one 

If we could picture every citizen of 
the United States with 3 ropy of your 
January number on hi* desk, note him 
sitting down and reading each of these 
reports, which ore not long and which 
give the reader a bird's-eye glance of 
the problems of the different depart- 
ments, we would appreciate it. Of 
c rHJr.sc, he hi elil even find some things 
he would criticize, but what of that. 
No department could be run perfectly 
and suggestions would be welcomed* 

These men have taken on a big job, 
some of whom have done so at a great 
sacrifice, away from their own private 
business. 

The reading of these reports, with a 
thoughtful mind, would prove very ad. 
vaniageuus to every one of us. 

Campbell Helton 
Rlnnmington, III. 

For Dpnish archives 

I read a request from Svend Waendc- 
I in, archivist of the Danish-American 
Archives, -Copenhagen, in which he 
asked Danish reader 3. to send "any ma- 
If'Hal pertaining to American history 
and financial and economic conditions 
in the United States for our American 
Library." I am not a Dane, but out of 
gratitude for the cordial welcome given 
to my daughter who traveled in Den- 
mark last year, I shall be happy to send 
the Year uf Historic Change for their 
archives, 

Mrs. Mayne S. Mason 
Montclair, N„ 

I lam pi for veteran 1 

In your November, 1952, issue you 
published a notice regarding our pro- 
jeets for stamps for the veterans in 
the government hospitals and said 
appeal brought us wonderful results. 
We received stamps from all over the 
United States and also from foreign 
countries. We are still very much in- 
terested in this work and have dis- 
tributed more than 17o,000 stamps to 
more than 1,000 hospitalized veterans 
in 24 government hospitals in Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Colorado, Texas, Wyoming 
and are making personal visits to the 
various hospitals in and around San 
Francisco and the Bay area. Starting 
the bed patient veterans in a hobby 
such as postage stamp collecting has 
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proven beneficial in aiding patients to- 
ward recovery because it keep* their 
minds off their troubles. Visiting the 
veterans hospitals, our committee sits 
with these boys for hourH and aids them 
in their stamp collecting. We need all of 
the foreign stamps, United States com- 
memorative stamps, and all other 
United States stamps above the com- 
mon one cent green, two cent red, 
three cent purple; and either used ot 
unused. Stamps should be sent to: 

Golden Gate Exchange Club 

c/o Peter N. William*, 
Stamp Distributor 

1150 Divisade.ro Street 

San Francisco 15, Calif- 

Peteh Hi Williams 
San Francisco 



The rate on coal 

The article "Coal's Outlook: 54 Per 
Cunt More Demand" in NATION'S BUSI- 
NESS for November states that coal 
executives feel they have been burdened 
with an unfair proportion of recent 
boasts in railroad rates which are 60 
per cent above 1931* •> also that they 
have been looking into alternative car- 
riers, I suspect that figure came from 
sheet 37 of the mimeographed report 
filed Aug, 10, 1953, in Ex Parte 175 
where the Commission, after stating 
the cumulative authorized increases 
range from 67-70 per cent for a basic 
rate of $1.00 per ton down to 24,2 per 
cent for a basic rate of $5,04) per ton, 
went on to nay "as estimated by our 
staff for the United States as a whole, 
the average cumulative increases since 
194fl, including the temporary sur- 
charges {in Ex Parte 175), are 59.6 
per cent for cool and cake." There 
were no significant changes in the 
bituminous coal freight rates from the 
year 1939 through the first six months 
of 194fl, The aeries of general increases 
began on July 1 ( 194G. As a matter of 
fact, the actual cumulative increases 
have been much less than 60 per cent. 

On the Norfolk and Western Railway 
the average revenue per ton per mile 
on coal increased from 5-68 mills in 
1939 to 8.2B mills in the first nine 
months of 1953, or 45,8 per cent. The 
average revenue per ton increased 
from $1,6323 in 1919 to $2.2&16 in the 
first nine months of 19&3, or 37.9 per 
cent. The average haul was 287.33 
miles in 1939 and 272.05 miles in the 
first nine months of 1953. Normally 
ton-mile earnings increase as distance 
decreases. 

For the United States the average 
rate increased from $2.23 in 1939 to 
$3.25 39 in the first half uf 1953, or 46 
per cent. Unfortunately the ton-mile 
figures are not available. 

W, II, S. Stevens, director of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission's Bureau 
of Transport Economies & Statistic*, 
with wham I have been in correspond- 
ence, says that a correct atatement 
would be that rate increases averag- 
ing 69 per cent have been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion since June 30, Il>46, which esti- 
mate >3 hased upon the assumption that 
the full and coni|i]Hr iiutrnmwd in- 
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DEPENDABLE 
MANPOWER 



• • Man* in the 




Workers in the Land ol Plenty — 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
— are intelligent, highly adaptable 
and unusually loyal. Absenteeism 
. . . job turnover . . . lost-time 
accidents aie low. These people — 
male and female — have pride in 
their jobs . . , pride in their com- 
munities. They are "home-rooted/' 
here to stay — and their produc- 
tion records show it. 



If there's a new plant in your 
future, then look into this highly 
productive manpower and the 
many other compelling industrial 
advantages offered in the Land of 
Plenty. Let us give you all the facts 
— without obligation, promptly, 
reliably and in confidence , 



Write, Wir* or Cat! — 

THE IPIbUtTRIAL AND HURIC ULTU R*L DErUTMMT 
Dtittf NS-filT Te1iphi»e l-MH, Ei1. 471 
Htritlk mi Wiiltri Btilwir 




TOUR THAfrtC MAlMGPt 
L> * j|»ci-(i"l liBiwpwt*- 
mm, wluch i* * awmr 1*e1of 
in pLtnl loci(l*«- CmmiJt 
f «ut tfillic m*n*9*i ibOMl 
goorf plJLQt locilv&n. 
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It pays 2 ways 

Id use PRINTED 



Sealing Tape 



Advertises 




Guards 
against 
pilfering 



For th» retailer, Irstix Printed Tape 
is an effective, low-cost method of 
advertising. It constantly promotes 
your business from the time a pack- 
age leaves your store until It arrives 
home with ihe customer. And be- 
cause you can seal packages faster 
with ltitix, you save time and give 
your customers better service. 
It you're a manufacturer, Irs [is 
Printed Tape also "padlocks" your 
package against pilferage and tam- 
pering. When yon seal with Irstix, 
packages cannot be reraped without 
detection. Users are able to reduce 
losses through pilferage over 90','. 
Only Nashua makes both gummed 
tape and moistening machines for 
package scaling. There is a Nashua 
tape moistening machine for every 
type of business. Write for Printed 
Tape folder » and complete informa- 
tion about Nashua industrial and re- 
tail machines, prices, and 10-day free 
service trial. 




j Nashua Corporation 

Maihua retkaqt Sealing Division 
flEfT 44 fftAHXirn StseeT 

NASHUA. HEW HAMPSHIRE 
Pimm i*nd mm your fm* fofdmr 

tftid i.-ifeirJl-ialicin ali&ut Ncjihud 

rrmiitwoing machini-i and your \Q- 
| tSety fitm iTvitt trial. 
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I SUPPOSE most of us who haven't 
been studying the ancient Roman 
calendar recently would say that 
March is the only month that has 
ides A person might get that notion 
after raiding Julius Caesar, and it 
might make him gloomy and de- 
pressed, because it on the Idea 
of March, or March 15, that Caesar 
got stabbed so often and so fata 1 1 v. 
The truth is that every month in the 
Roman calendar had ides. In March, 
May, July and October they came 
on the fifteenth, in other months on 
the thirteenth. They never did any- 
body any harm in modern times urn 
til, by accident, they came to be as- 
sociated, in the month of March, 
with the federal income tax. Hut I 
never thought that too bad. I would 
much rather be an American citizen 
and pay a tax than be Julius Caesar 
and be stabbed. I believe Caesar 
would have said the same thing, if 
asked. 

I HAVE been informed by a friend 
of great learning and astuteness that 
spring this year will begin at 10:54 
p.m. on March 20. I don't know 
whether to sit up for it or not. But 
I already knew when the real spring, 
as distinguished from the calendar 
spring, would begin. It begin . <■•. . i . 
year, on the day when young lovers 
go walking hand in hand in the park 
i or anywhere else) and when some 
of us Jess young mortals find our- 
selves humming old songs and get- 
ting back late from lunch. 



ANOTHER sign of spring used to 
he when one's parents brought out a 
mixture of sulphur and molasses and 
urged their offspring to take a large 
spoonful of it after each meal. Since 
-i a i ii mf us who did this lived to grow 
up and become useful and law-abid- 
ing citizens, this horrid dose can't 
have been poisonous. I wonder if this 
still goes on. I am inclined to believe 



that modern children get their sul- 
phur and molasses in the form of 
[■apsides. Perhaps that is why they 
don't have strong characters — like 
mine, for example, or those of any 
contemporary of mine the reader 
may rare to mention. 



THERE is just enough cussedness 
in most of us to cheer u.s up when 
the judge in the traffic court finds a 
tag on his own car for illegal park- 
ing. And we all have just enough of 
the good old Arabian Nights spirit 
in us to applaud when the judge- 




picks up the ticket and fines himself 
five dollars and costs like the rest of 
us Haroun Al Rase hid would have 
done that if he had ever had the 
chance. Maybe he did when, on one 
Of his nocturnal escapades in Bagh- 
dad, be overparked his camel. 

I HAVE a note frorn that revered 
friend of my childhood, Persifer K 
Singletree of Flint Junction, Vt 
conveying a word of wisdom -is -il" 
ways. Persifer says that the modern 
nervous breakdown came into exist- 
ence at about the time that the old 
fashioned rocking chair practically 
went out of existence. He is solicit 
ing funds to start a rocking-chair 
factory and end all this I wouldn't 
advise anybody to invest but I think 
it is a wonderful idea. 

A FRIEND of mine suffers fern, 
imaginary diseases, though his doe 

t0 KTL^H tUal > in « State 

robust health. He »s, i n ahort. J gL£ 
chondnae. I pointed out ^ y . p 
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plant afflicted with boll weevil; a leaf 
of tnhacco suffering from the mosaic 
disease; an ear of corn with an ache 
inside caused hy the corn t Mirer; or 
ran elm with the Dutch elm disease. 
But you can't argue with that man. 
He says he believes plants live lives 
of pure happiness because they con t 
worry, 

A LOT of people complain about 
Alexander Graham Bell because he 
invented the telephone. I do not 
share this emotion. I have thought 
and thought and it seems to me that 
the main trouble with this instru- 
ment is not that it rings when it 
should not but that it does not al- 
ways ring when one wants it to. and 
does not always bring the message 
one wants to hear. I wonder if the 
telephone people will some day pro- 
duce a gadget that will bring in the 
good news and the kind voice that 
one so often waits in vain to hear. 



I WONDER what became of the 
old-fashioned man who used to wear 
a boiled shirt with a collar button 
and no necktie. I miss him. 

HORSES will continue to be used 
in the central area of Philadelphia to 
deliver mail — it has been found that 
they are faster, under existing traffic 
conditions, than motor vehicles. On 
the island of Formosa* as a news- 
paper photograph shows, bullocks 




haul supplies to the American-built 
Thunderjet fighter-bombers of the 
Chinese Nationalist Air Force. The 
hulloeks are not as fast as jet planes 
hut they get there. I do not believe 
these incidents need discourage the 
makers of motor vehicles or jet 
planes. 

They merely show that for spr+'d 
you need to have space. It is also true 
that for space you need speed. Each 
thing in its place and each to its own 
uses, one might — indeed, one will— 
say. 

In addition, many of us like 
horses, even the kind that do not win 
races or jump fences, and there is 
something rather appealing about a 
bullock, 




Have you 

seen a 
depressed 
volt lately ? 



There are plenty of them around, even if you haven't seen 
them. For any conscientious, hard-working " volt 1 ' would be 
depressed by the fact that 907* of electrical circuits in use today 
won't allow a dollar's worth of power to do a dollar's worth of work* 
Inadequate circuits make motors loaf, run hot, burn out. Lights 
operate below par. Control devices overheat, cut out, slow 
u[» production. Additional power demand for new equipment may 
be dangerous or impossible. 

Yn your building or plant, a circuit 

analysis can measure the power being wasted, what new capacity 
is needed. You may find that installation of an adequate 
electrical system will pay for itself many times over. So why not 
get the competent, unprejudiced advice of your NEC A Qualified 
Electrical Contractor? You can call him with confidence. For 
whatever your d«Wcal ntjuiremente, your NECA Contractor 
has the facilities, the knowledge, the experience, 
and the men to do the job. 

And fcg guarantee* his work with a 
written war runty, your assurance of 
complete satisfaction with both parts and 
workmanship. Look for his NECA seal 
in your Classified Telephone Directory, 




)2C9 Kfh STiEEr, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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"LOOK, DAD— POWER BRAKES!" 



<■ /^HAMP is a big bdp when I have to scop in a hurryj 
^ I jusr call him and he puts on the brakes!" 

In the grown-up world of motoring, good brakes are 
essential ro safety. And, for happy, carefree driving, you 
need adequate auto insurance with a sound, reliable organic 
zatcon like Hardware Mutuals, 

Your Hardware Mucuals representative will help 
you determine your auto insurance needs, includ- j. , , .j 
ing safe limits of liability. He'll also tdl you about 



Hardware Mutuals policy back ofthepolkf thai assures i'asr 
sympathetic day-and-night service wherever you dtivc in 
the U,S.A.-plus prompt, fair claim handling, Dividend 
savings returned to policyholders since organization now 
total more than SI 20,000,000, 

Talk to your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative 



For his name and address, just call Western Union 
5211 ask for Operator 25. Do it today I Its your first step 
t-T^ar reward safe, sound protection, 



Insurance /or your AuTajuo nri.fr... //o.Wf,, . Bisi>\nv*&$ 

Hardware Mutuals. 

Siemens Point, Wisconsin ■ Offices Coasi to Coast 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY ■ HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE STATE OF BEING 60 



MY FRIEND S enthusiasm is infectious and 
the lunch at which he played host was good. 
Moreover, the environment helped. In that ornate 
old dining room, back in 1917, 1 had met my wife, 
on a blind date arranged while I was in uniform. On 
that very site, during an earlier war, Julia Ward 
Howe had written the "Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public/' It was a working day t like any other, and 
fundamentally a business lunch> But it was also my 
sixtieth birthday, as I confessed. 

"Look here," said my friend, who is a good deal 
younger, H 'why not take this afternoon off and put 
on paper just how it feels to be 60? You seem in the 
mood. It might be interesting." 

That aroused controversy. Birthdays are arbi- 
trary milestones, I said, Onec I knew a man whose 
birthday was Feb, 29. At 60 he called himself 15. 
and mentally speaking was accurate. In spite of 
our reliance on statistics, the flow of time cannot 
he arithmetically spaced, it is Like the course of a 
river, now rapid and turbulent, now slow and tran- 
quil. To look from the bank at any given point 
gives no idea of the course of the river as a whole, 
or so I maintained, 

H Tm not talking about what you see from your 
present stance," replied my friend. "I'm talking 
about how it feels to be 60. Think it over/' 

And I did, even as the conversation shifted to 
other topics. My friend* 1 thought to myself, is on 
the ball, A sixtieth birthday does give pause, per- 
haps more so than any other. Therefore it is an 
opportune moment for reflections. But will they 



jell? As I wondered, my mind went back to Julia 
Ward Howe, rising one early morning in that very 
hotel and writing, to the tune of John Brown's 
Body, the stern, uncompromising hymn beginning: 
'Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord. , . " 

Is that what makes 60 so significant, I asked 

myself? 

• • * 

One who w as bom in 1894 has necessarily seen a 
great deal* even if he has never moved from the 
community of his birth. He has, for instance, 
observed the coming of automobiles and airplanes 
and has adapted his personal life to the vast changes 
these instruments have brought. I recall, from my 
boyhood, the day when our school was let out to 
watch the first mechanical flight ever made over the 
c ity of Baltimore. Our teachers, it was said, were 
taking no chance of being held culpable if the frail 
apparatus should crash on the school roof. Now, 
like millions of others, I find air travel rather bor- 
ing. There would be more of a thrill in driving 
a horse and buggy along a country road. 

Every generation is to some extent transitional 
But those of us who are now 60 and more are espe- 
cially two-faced. Much more than friends who are 
only ten years junior, I can remember a mode of 
life fundamentally different from that of today. 
Then the telephone was a rarity. Then many busi- 
ness letters were still written and copied in long 
hand, Then drinking water was boilcd + from fear 
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of typhoid. And then the 
lamplighter's evening 
round was the signal to 
come in from play and do 
the "lessons" towards 
which both parents and teachers seemed equally 
relentless. Beeau.se one learned the hard way one 
did not necessarily learn well. My sehool chemistry 
told me that the atom was final and indestructible. 
One spoke of smashing things to atoms, where the 
real smashing now begins. 

The changes that have taken place since 1900 
have forced all who have experienced them to keep 
moving. For that reason, contrary to the general 
belief of youngsters, no man or woman of 60 is 
really conservative. Looking backwards, as one 
does at that age, a certain nostalgia for the relative 
simplicity of "the good old days" is natural, Rut 
very few sexagenarians won Id turn the clock back 
if they had power to do so. They have learned to 
live with modem comforts, and they like them* 

What is often called conservatism in I he elderly 
is actually their realization that change is not 
necessarily progress. Idealistic youth looks at what 
is and rightly says it should be better. Experience 
brings a certain cynicism. At 60 one well remem- 
bers the wave of enthusiasm when a handful of 
Bolsheviks overthrew the incompetent czarist 
tyranny in Russia, In 1917, that change seemed 
progress. Was it? 

The old equation of elders and betters is absurd. 
If any man is wise at 60 he probably had the mak- 
ings at 16. But what he certainly should have 
gained, in the decades granted him, is a basis for 
comparison. From this he sees that any Utopian 
solution is likely to be specious and that many pro- 
posed reforms, giving more power to assumedly 
benevolent government, can only lead toward 
tyranny. If a man at 60 is merely a skeptic his life 
is meaningless. Usually, however, faith, rather than 
skepticism, is then growing stronger* 



And that would seem to be because, at 60, all 
men have suflered. Death has claimed many who 
were near and dear. And among these losses there 
has very likely been at least one so premature and 
tragic as to be literally shattering. The silver lining 
is that such suffering makes its victims more sympa- 
thetic, and more reconciled t r> their own eventual 
end. If one does not exactly welcome that idea, at 
least it no longer terrifies. And indeed there is solace 
in the thought of joining those who have gone 
before. Belief in immortality, so closely associated 
with belief in God, takes many forms, some crudely 
selfish and some so impersonal as to be only faintly 
consoling. But every man, at 60, must notice that 
he is less beset by friends who sell life insurance. 

In this enforced acceptance of mortality there is 
no morbidity. Indeed, at 60 a man worries far less 
about the future than he did at half that age. His 
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major concern now is not with making a living. It 
is rather with rounding off a life. If ambition has 
been cut down to size, interest in that which can 
still be accomplished is enlarged. Churchills and 
Adenauers are few and far between, but every man 
can at least improve what he has in hand. So, at 
60 people come to think les* of achievement and 
more of accomplishment. What is apparent in men, 
in this respect, is even more obvious in women. With 
them there seems to be a compensatory law decree- 
ing that mellowness shall increase as allure dimin- 
ishes An apple orchard in April is lovely. It is no 
less attractive when the fruit appears. 

Among the other matters on which attitudes 
change, around 60, is economic security. Of course 
many at that age have little prospect of financial 
independence. But it is apparent that those who 
worry most about this are younger people. At 60 
both men and women are well aware that life is 
essentially insecure; that self-fortification is the 
only reliable defense against its slings and arrows. 
Governments can, and often do, increase the in- 
security that is the natural lot of man. As they 
distribute old-age pensions they also seize one's 
personal savings. And no government can ever 
decree that the dissolute shall be frugal , the 
querulous, contented, or the cowardly, strong. 



At 60, whatever one may have thought earlier, 
one will have learned that the possessions of great- 
est value are not for sale. The laughter of children, 
the feel of verdant earth, the song of the birds in 
early morning, the sunset and hearth at nightfall- 
such are the goods from which the deepest satis- 
factions come. As capitalism eaonot creale them, 
so communism cannot take them away. To recog- 
nize this is not to underrate the importance of the 
free market, nor to stand aloof from the current 
battle for men's minds. On the contrary, our vie- 
to ry in that battle depends on realization that what 
we call immaterial is often of the greatest impor- 
tance, and vice versa. 

It was the custom, before we began to confuse 
schooling and education, to start an apprenticeship 
at 16. Then, in due course and not too fast, one 
came to craftsmanship and thereby made a living 
At 60, or thereabouts, the tools of a craft, like the 
armor of knighthood in its day, were turned over 
to representatives of the rising generation. Having 
made a living it was time to round out a life, 

The regulations change, the span of \{f v ls 
lengthened, but the same three stages remain, They 
may be called the periods of passion, without which 
there can be no urge to create; of dispassion, with- 
out which no effort can be constructively directed- 
and of compassion, with which the work of all men 
should be judged. At 60 the chances are that men 
and women, whatever their individual shorteonv 
ings, are becoming compassionate. And if that is 
true this birthday is indeed significant 
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Is your store really OPEN for business? 



].<>ok M Mi'- slorfMiu vour slivrt. M .n i > of iht*m have 
Visual Fronts, The beat way to fight competition likr. 
that is to open upjwuF siorc with glass, too. An L'O F 
Visual Front will put the t ek t lt inside of your store on 
display U>c pawing slmpiH-rs . . . insure 1 of jusl a few 
display window items. 

And a Visual Front costs remarkably tf«2r. 
Ask your local Libbry-Owt-iivl-'ord Glass Distribu- 
tor for an estimate. He has a lot of experience with 
storefront work- He kmm* local codes and condi- 
tions.. He ran put you in tniirh with lucal artliiieris 
and contractors who specialize in SlOrefrom work. 



And h« has this complete line of storefront materials: 
L L-O-F Polished Plate Gttt*. 

2. Tbermopfint* insulating glass CO reduce iteam and 
frost tin windows in winter, 

3. T»f-fitx" Doors for unobstructed visibility. 

4. ( ,«Ldcn Plate to reduce fading of displayed merchant 
dise. 

5. Vitnrtftt* glass paneling forenterior he*iiij 

6. Mirrors of L'OF Polished Plate filass to enlarge and 
hrightcn your store- 

M;sil the coupon for vour free booklet on Visual Fronts* 
and the name of your nearest L O F Distributor. *(& 




F*r □ madltn VI 5 U A 



LI BBEYOWENSFORD 

GLASS DISTRIBUTOR 



Tolcda 3, Ohio 
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A rural plant site 
with plenty of labor available 



There are many potential industrial sites in 
rural America, but most are far away from an 
adequate labor supply. 

Labor supply is one of the remarkable fea- 
tures of this Femald industrial development. 
It is actually easier to get to it from the fast- 
growing northwestern suburbs of Cincinnati 
than to get from these same suburbs to the 
center of the city. And Femald is also only 12 
miles from industrial Hamilton. 

Another unusual advantage is that it lies in 
the broad, level, well -drained valley of a river 
that is no longer there - the glacier changed its 
course. But down beneath the glacial gravel 
there is an almost limitless supply of fine water. 

Roads, gas, electricity are all there. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway from Cincinnati 
to Chicago runs through the site and connects 
it with trunk lines to all points. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway owns 88 acres alongside its 



Proposed development 
of part of the Femald, 
Ohio industrial area. 



The Femald area is 
easily accessible from 
both Cincinnati and 
Hamilton. 




tracks with plenty of adjoining acreage avail- 
able. 

Seldom have we seen an industrial location 
that offers so many of the features most indus- 
tries want. For a Pin-Pom t Survey giving full 
information write to: 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Industrial 
Development Department, Cleveland 1, Ohio, 
Detroit, Mich,, or Huntington, W 4 Va. 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 

SERVING 

VIRGINIA i WEST VIRGINIA • KENTUCKY * OHIO 
INDIANA ■ MICHIGAN ■ SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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WASHINGTON MOOD 



BY EDWARD T* FQLLlARD 



WOODROW WILSON used to say that one 
of two things happened to men who came to 
Washington to serve in the government: either 
they swelled or they grew. The feeling here, even 
among some w ho are not friendly in a political way P 
is that President Eisenhower has grown; or at least 
has evidenced a growing mastery of his job. 

Something in the atmosphere of the White House 
these days recalls an old story about Ike in World 
War IL A visitor to his headquarters at Versailles 
was asking about the setup and about how the 
supreme? commander operated. 

"Ike runs it," said one of his generals* "and if 
you don't think so when you first arrive you damn 
soon find out/ 5 

Running an army of 3,000,000 men and heading 
a government of 160,000,000 free citizens are, of 
course, not the same thing. They do, however, call 
for some of the same kind of equipment, notably 
the gift of leadership. Where Ike has been showing 
improvement is in leadership in the political field. 
Significantly, he no longer calls himself a political 
"novice/* 

Sherman Adams, the assistant to the President, 
was talking about this recently. 

"He has reached the point," he said of Ike, 
"where he is immensely more confident of himself. 
It could have been said w r ith some accuracy at one 
time that he had some uncertainty as to what he 
should do as a political leader. He wasn't sure he 
had the 'feel* of things. 

"He had a good idea of world leadership, if any 
one man can exercise world leadership. But he 
wasn't too confident that he knew the points of the 
political compass. Those points now have been 
illumined and read. I think he now has the swing 
of things, and T think this will lead to a more posi- 
tive course in the months ahead." 

People seem to sense this development not only 
in Washington hut from afar. I was in Texas re- 
cently and used the occasion to put my ear to the 
ground in that fabulous empire. In Dallas I talked 
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to Clint W, Murchison, who owns or controls oil, 
ranch and other properties with an estimated worth 
of more than $300,000,000. Clint supported Ike in 
'52, but still thinks he should have run as a Demo- 
crat. He is convinced that if this had happened, 
Ike would have a Congress with a membership of 
at least 60 per cent Democrats instead of the hair- 
line Republican control that now worries him, 

Clint's estimate of the picture in Washington 
was terse and positive. 

"I think Ike has appraised the situation. 1 ' he said, 
"and has taken charge." 

Reading the newspaper headlines in Dallas, Fort 
Worth and Houston, f had a feeling at times that 
I was back in the New Deal or Fair Deal days. "Ike 
Asks Social Security Spread," "Ike Urges Health 
Program," "Ike Calls for Housing" — so read the 
headlines. 

Some of the well heeled Texans I talked to 
seemed to be amused by this, figuring that it was 
smart politics, but I know there were others who 
were greatly displeased and were asking each other 
what had happened to the G.O.P. slogan, "Time 
for a Change." 



Campaign talk often is full of contradictions, and 
I am sure is meant to be. However, this much should 
be remembered about Ike's 1 52 campaign: He 
wasn't so much interested in appealing to Republi- 
cans as he was in wooing Democrats and independ- 
ents. He and his advisers knew that the Republi- 
cans already were in line; the big job, if the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon ticket was to win, was to corral the 
votes of Democrats and independents, most of 
whom, surety, had no desire to see a scrapping of 
New Deal and Fair Deal reforms. 

Ike, lH?aring this in mind, went out of his way in 
the campaign lo say that he w r ould "not turn the 
clock back/' He was specific in his promise to 
improve and extend the Social Security program. 

Some of the more liberal Democrats in Congress 
arc not impressed hy Ike's housing and health pro- 
grams , arguing that they are of the "cut-rate*' 
variety. Some of the more conservative Republi- 
cans, on the other hand, dislike almost anything 
that smacks of the 20 year reign of Roosevelt and 
Truman. 

Most of the Washington political reporters, how- 
ever, seem to feet that Ike has made it easier for 
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Republicans to face I he vot- 
ers next autumn. 

Turning to a lighter side 
of the Presidency, Ike by 
now has learned something 
that every occupant of the White House finds out 
sooner or later. It is that every word a Chief Execu- 
tive utters, no matter how seemingly unimportant 
it appears to him, may have significance for others 
— and may also be material for controversy. So it 
has turned out in connection with two of Ike's 
friendly remarks, one about Wild Bill Hickok and 
the other about Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

Anybody who gTows up in Abilene, Kana,, as Ike 
did, knows about Wild Bill Hickok. The town, 
which years ago was at the end of a cattle trail, 
was a wild one, abounding in saloons and hard- 
drinking cowboys Wild Bill, of course, was a handy 
fellow with a six-shooter. The town fathers hired 
him as marshal to bring peace and order to Abilene. 

Well, one night in the Mayflower here, Pn widen t 
Eisenhower made a speech before the Anti Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith. He denounced char- 
acter assassination, and said every individual had 
the right to meet his accuser face to face. Looking 
for an analogy, his thoughts turned to his boyhood 
hero, Wild Bill 

Wild Bill's code, the President said, was: "Meet 
anyone face to face with whom you disagree.'- He 
was implying that the old Abilene marshal would 
never shoot a man in the back. 

"If you don't know anything about him," Ike 
told his audience, "read your Westerns more." 



An editorial writer on The Washington Post , tak- 
ing this casual advice literally, got hold of a bank 
called "Land of the Dacotahs," by Bruce Nelson, 
and found that the author gave Wild Rill a much 
lower rating than did the President, He read that 
Hickok was "a notorious gambler and gunman, 11 In 
an editorial, he went on to quote the book: 

"Most of his (Wild Bill's) alleged 27 killings had 
been accomplished in the service of the law as a 
frontier marshal; but the evidence indicates that 
he was no more averse than the next desperado to 
shooting a man in the back to satisfy his own per- 
sonal pique or whim. 

"It is only in HoUywood movies that famous gun- 
men give their enemies fair warning by eon fronting 
them in the town streets. Actually, the reputations 
of virtually all the famous killers of the West were 
made by quite other means, A common practice 
was to hide in a dark alley, after first screwing up 
one's courage with whisky, and then shoot the vic- 
tim in the back." 

This unromantie account of the old West 
brought a stream of letters into The Post, Some 
of the writers were indignant and sought to 
champion Wild Bill Dr. R. J. Jackson wrote from 
Rapid City, S. D., to defend the old fellow: 



"I have practiced here in the Black Hills for 50 
years and so have heard most of the stories, both 
of fact and fiction— some of this about Rill and 
Calamity Jane I have heard from men who knew 
both of them. I knew Calamity myself. As near as 
I can tell, Bill had gone down hill by the time he 
came to Dead wood, hut in his day as a marshal he 
was known as a fair and completely fearless fighter, 1 ' 

There was more for than against Wild BilL In 
the end, most agTccd that Ike, while he might have 
been off a little in his facts, had certainly been on 
the target when he went after charac ter assassins. 



Another time the President made a speech here 
before the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
and took occasion to praise Gen. Robert E, Lee. He 
said that Lee had fought for that which he thought 
was right, and he told the Daughters that he had 
a picture of the great Confederate military leader 
and kept it in his White House office. 

This was too much for John Hope Franklin of 
Washington. He, too, wrote a letter to The Post 
After saying that he had no intention of fighting the 
Civil War over again, and observing that General 
Lee and his supporters fortunately were defeated 
more than SO years ago, Mr. Franklin went on: 

"I am more than a little disturbed, howrvcr, that 
the President of the United States in greeting the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy recently 
would hold up Lee and the ideals in which he be- 
lieved as worthy of emulation. 

"It docs not seem that Lee's great sin of taking 
up arms against the United States should be con- 
doned merely because, as the President said, he 
fought for the principles in which he believed." 

Mr. Franklin went on to note that our present- 
day enemies also are sincere in their beliefs, and 
think (hey are justified in the actions they take 
against the United States. He said that in these 
trying days there was something tragically ironical 
about the reverent attitude toward General Ltie. 

ft It is well to remember " he concluded, "that no 
one has ever worked with gre ater zeal and no one 
has ever come closer to overthrowing the Govern- 
ment of the United States hy force and violence 
than Robert E, Lee, whose picture now hangs in 
the White House." 

Whether or not President Eisenhower read this 
letter is conjectural. Anyway, he still has General 
Lee's picture hanging on the wall of his office, next 
to one of Abraham Lincoln. 

These instances of how casual remarks of a 
President can stir up controversy are not terribly 
significant. They merely suggest how careful the 
man in the White House must be. The greatest 
area of danger for him — it certainly was for Mr, 
Truman — is the news conference, where he in- 
dulges in a give-and-take with reporters. Here, up 
to now, Ike has been either smart or lucky— maybe 
both. 
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HEAT TEST SHOWS HOW ALUMINUM PIGMENT PROTECTS 
ROOF COATINGS . . . KEEPS BUILDINGS COOLER 

Ptmonitrotion developed by American Aib«tO* Piod«H Colony, Ovel°*d r OKiO. 





r^i AFTER ONE SECOND wht« *imutot*d tunlig.br from lamp dwne% 
A *" fl pin>l of higbeir qualtty 50 pound P*H roofing paper, Righl 
lid* of panal hoi be*ft protected w<lh aluminum o*befloi rool 
Coating, loft fid* oP poneJ remaim unprotected from b*Ot ot tamp. 



AFTER 30 SECONDS vnprolecled o*phinll itrip bikini to voting 
Aluminum protecled tlrip r*m(rini unchanged. Summ#r *un often 
ro»*t rwf l«nperahir*l obm»ft» melring poinl of Oi-phall,. drowl 
Out the Kf*- giving oil* In rh* roofing end staff*** rooP 1(1*, 




__ AFTER 4 5 SECONDS h*at tantl blllten On unprol*tt*d *rrip. On 
■^S'. rood, blitUr* crock ep#n, roofing marprlah dry out and d*t*riorate, 
RefWriv* quality of flake. like aluminum pigmenl pr*v*nt> 
blut#ring on prolitt*d tfrip, ad* ai *ff*ciiv* inmlotor ogoin*t h*oi. 



AFTER. 00 SECOND! 



rolecfed otpKaH tlrip feefl/irti lo run and 
iag, Aluminum coated itrip regain* unoffected. Thil meani longer 
life ro roaf*. Th* beavy metal PHm of practically indeitrUCtibl* 
Oluminum ihield* ond prarecti rhe atpbglt atbeitoi bpj*. 





— AFTER 120 SECONDS aiprioll hat becom* fluid, dripi lo lable be- 
5 la -**. Thii condition on roofs rrtears tookl, leadt lo coilly repoin. 
Aluminum pigmenl prevent* ihii, *n(lbi#* coating to be uied Over 
any previout roof point or Coaling wirbctgt bleed ing through. 



REVERSE SIDE OF PANft Ol "id of demon* I ration *h*wi hlitlan 
on back of unprol*cfed iffrp, none on protected iCction. Melting 
did no* occur on aluminum prelected Help. Aluminum aibeilDS 
roof coalinfli automatically U*wre coolef under-roof temperature*. 



Asphalt asbestos aluminum coalings can be applied with 
an ordinary roofing brush or spray gun . . . come ready 
mixed , . . require no thinning or heating. They protect 
roofs against leakage, insulate them, and by reflecting 
the sun's rays, reduce roof surface temperatures as much 
as 40 degrees. Result: greater comfort and work effi- 
ciency in factories, offices or schools . . , lower power 
and water bilk for refrigeration plants, food lockers, 
milk coolers , , . lower evaporation losses from oil or 
gasoline tanks, ALCOA does not make roof coatings, 
Bui we will gladly refer you Lo reputable manufacturers 
who do. Write today. Use the handy coupon. 



ALCOA 



ALUMINUM 



ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMfRICA 



F*ainl Service 1 SureOu, Aluminum Company of America 
1707.C Alcoa Building, PUHbvrgh 19, Pa, 

Pitas* »end m* information on oipKaH Oibe/ttOi aluminum toolings 1 a 



(ntereited in protecting 
Mew 



> I • -I. — 

C»y 



Ui» at movable partrtEoni in **■ tUcr-jpon BuHer inrt-rlprj 
provide! f If xibil ih, !u -na'ch chang irg i«*(U, lisiulafion and al>jmi' 
rum roof sh««ri help ensure year- ground office Comfort. 



ftankt af window* in rhe lidewalh Haad rh* BuN«r biwldingl 
wlih natural lighl, fM«r ilveefing boiled firmly la rh* f r«m«w«rk, 
keep], upkeep c«mIi low , , , fu*nilh*i goad fir* pipf^ttion. 



BUTLER build ings help speed vital 
expansion of Tt^rttiffriftim^ research 1 ' 



4, Speed was important when we signed the contract 
for the first of our two SO' x 200' aluminum-sheeted 
Butler steel building in 194B f "say3 5.E, Szemetko, 
plant engineer at Remington Rand's Laboratory of 
Advanced Research, Norwalk, Conn. "And having 
it ready for use in 10 weeks proved the value of 
Butler's fast delivery and quick erection! 

M Wc also experienced the ease and economy of 
using Butler steel buildings with other rnatr. rials 
when our 4-story office building was built in 1952. 
By combining them with masonry construction, we 
obtained the needed space— even though our site 
area was limited. The 40' x 3W) J Sutler building on 
the fourth floor, and two 20' x 300' Butler sections 
at each tide on the third floor, give us 24,000 sq. ft. 



of well -lighted, easy-to-heat, insulated office Space. 

"We don't knovv uf a more economical or satis- 
factory way in which we could have obtained the 
buildings we needed. Our three Butler buildings 
are attractive. They provide the functional space 
we need for peak efficiency. Their steel-aluminum 
construction furnishes good fire protection . . , keeps 
maintenance costs low, We think that's proof that 
our decision to build with Butler was sound f" 
See your Butler d*al*r! He'll help you with 
your building plans , . . show you Butler rigid- 
frame and bowstring- truss buildings— in widths 
Itngths, single and multiple instollationg^ta, fit 
your site and use. Write office nearest you name 
of your dealer and more details by maiL 



jflTTTJlt BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

H^^UI^P 7456 E«>l 13fh Sf,, Kansoi Cily 26, Missouri 
^fcf^^^^^fV* ^56 iixth S. E. r Mimtapvlli 14, Winrnn>N 

"I PR00« V 10*4 AvitH W, Eml* Vj Birmingham S r A In hams 
D*pt, 56, Itc hm«nd, California 
MflmirfAriurari «1 Oil Uvlpmvnl ■ 5*»»l Ivlldlngf • Form Eqyjpfiwril ■ Ci*on*ri Equipment * Sp,^ Predict! 
Fflrtwta kKaisd at Kanwi City, Ma. - Gal*ibwg r M, - tttdtnond. Calif. > rHrmJfiflhom, Ala. ■ Mi n r*t a po j iSj 
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INDIANA'S 




What's happened since 

By CRAIG THOMPSON 



^WhEK the people of Elkhart Counly. Tnd. (pop. 
84,512) elected D. Russell Rontrager as their prose- 
cuting attorney in 1945 neither he, nor they, had any 
notion that they were embarking on a billion dollar 
revolt against the welfare state. 

The 14 years preceding Mr. Bontrager's election had 
been marked by a gradual, progressive concentration 
of power in federal hands. Willingly or reluctantly, 
state and county governments had surrendered varying 
degrees of control over their affairs to a growing 
bureaucracy in Washington, and in no administrative 
category had this trend been more complete than in 
the field of human welfare. Things had got so that 
welfare people, like the Boston Cabots of rhyme and 
story, held thrmselvcs accountable only to God. 

The magnitude of the give-away program these 
people administered was something to make a piker of 
even the most spectacular huckster, Quite aside from 
the sums paid out under the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, commonly called Social Security, federal 
and local handouts to old people and dependent chil- 
dren totaled more than $1,000,000,000 a year in 1946 
Despite increasing prosperity plus a wider extension of 
Soda I Security that figure was doubled in 1953. 

More disturbing than the money, however, was the 
fact that, behind a front of secrecy, two attitudes were 
at work which, taken together, constituted a double- 
barreled threat to the American way of doing things 
These had been summed up in a booklet distributed to 
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state and county welfare workers by the Federal 
Security Agency. In handing out this vast sum, the 
FSA solemnly urged its local agents to "think and feel 
in terms of the applicant's needs, and be less protective 
of the taxpayer." 

The costly results of this approach, or so the FSA 
booklet said, were "a basic essential for attainment of 
the socialized state." In short, not only was the tax- 
payer's interest to be ignored, but his money was to be 
used to destroy him. 

When Russell Rontrager assumed his district attor- 
neyship in 1946 he was not even dimly aware of the 
existence of this brand of un-American heresy. Condi- 
tions iti Elkhart were neither especially good nor had, 
and welfare administration was not a local issue. Nor 
was Mr. Bontrager greatly different from the district 
attorneys in the several thousand other counties mak- 
ing up the 48 states. He was young, good-looking in a 
tall. Hpare, d.uk way, gifted with a grasp nf Im al poli- 
tics and politically orthodox in a predominantly 
Republican area. At the time, bis moat likely future 
seemed a slow, steady rise up the public ladder to a 
paunchy, comfortable old age in a local judgeship and 
retirement as a man known and respected within the 
limits of his jurisdiction, but unheard of elsewhere. 

As counly prosecutor, however, one of his duties was 
to attend sessions of the local circuit court during the 
days set aside for disposal of uncontested divorces. 
There was seldom anything for him to do except to 
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SOCIAL SECURITY: 



watch and listen while an unhappy parade of broken 
marriages filed hy. Mostly the divorce slf ltei>, wi-re 
womm, and most of them had small children. Over 
and over they told the same drab talc — their husbands 
had abandoned them. Over and over the judge went 
through thr s-une desultory motions, grunting the peti- 
tions and ordering the fathers to pay specified sums 
each week or month for the maintenance of their chil- 
dren. Everything considered, it was the unlikeliest 
place for opportunity s lightning to strike a young DA, 
But one day Mr. Bontrager asked himself a pregnant 
question. 

"I wonder," he mused, "how many of these fathers 
actually pay anything?" 

Inevitably another question formed itself: "If they 
don't* who does?" 

Sure enough, Mr. Bontrager found that, indeed, a 



PUBLIC 

ASSISTANCE 

ROLLS 

Twenty-nine states have legislation 
to permit at least limited inspection 
of public assistance disbursements 
records. These are; 



Alabama 


North Carolina 


Arkansas 


North Dakota 


Florida 


Ohio 


Georgia 


Oklahoma 


Illinois 


Oregon 


Indiana 


Pennsylvania 


Iowa 


South Carolina 


Kansas 


South Dakota 


Louisiana 


Tennessee 


Michigan 


Utah 


Mississippi 


Vermont 


Missouri 


Virginia 


Montana 


Washington 


Nebraska 


Wisconsin 


New York 





large number of fathers were in default. With impecca- 
bJe logic, he assumed that there must be a direct rela- 
tionship between the number of delinquent fathers and 
the number of families drawing public money to feed, 
clothe and house their children. So he next went to 
(he county welfare agency where he asked for a list of 
people receiving help under the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren program. Here he got a shock. He was told, 
politely hut firmly, that he could not have it. 

A law on the Indiana books specifically entitled a 
county prosecutor to the information Mr. Bontrager 
sought. Lies id eft, there were other laws which laid on 
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him the duty to prosecute parents who failed to support 
their children, and also to prosecute people who 
fraudulently obtained public: aid He pointed out these 
facts, only to be told, in effect, that Indiana law was 
beside the j)oint. The point was that, under federal 
•Litutes and under regulations laid down by the Fed- 
era! Security Agency, he could not have what he 
asked for. 

As Mr. Bontrager saw it, this amounted to a use of 
federal power to short-circuit local laws and responsi- 
bilities. In this situation what has come to be called 
"the Indiana revolt 1 ' was born. 

The story of the Indiana revolt has been told many 
times, but it needs a brief repetition here. Mr. Bon- 
trager understood that the issue he confronted was 
bigger than his county or his state; it was a national 
issue. He also understood that, as a little known prose- 
qui m in a middle-sized county, he was poorly placed to 
carry on the fight that, he now felt, had to be fought. 
To better his strategic position he sought, and won, a 
seat in the Indiana State Senate. 

In the J 95 ] session of the Indiana Genera I Assembly, 
Mr. Bontrager and Wesley Malone, another senator, 
dropped into the legislative hopper a relatively inno- 
cent bill requiring county welfare agencies to provide 
other county officials with a quarterly list of all people 
receiving public assistance, together with the sums 
being paid them. Jn the beginning, support for this 
measure was so enthusiastic that one legislator 
amended it to make the lists available to the general 
public. Then the storm broke. 

Some protests came from people who feared the bill 
would open the sluices to a flood of malicious gossip 
among mean-spirited neighbors of deserving assistance 
recipients. More strident objections came from the 
academic fringe. One "professor of public welfare'* 
called it a "phantasmagoria (which means an exhibi- 
tion of optical illusions) compounded of a small 
amount of fact and much delusion, irresponsible 
journalism and political cynicism." But by far the 
most potent objection came from Washington itself. 
Oscar Ewing, then head of the Federal Security Agency 
and himself an Indiana boy f served brisk notice that 
if Indiana passed the bill, he would cut his home state 
"fl from federal funds. 

Faced with Mr. Ewing's mandate, many previously 
enthusiastic supporters, ineluding the one who of- 
fered the amendment, lined up solidly against the 
bill. It passed, nonetheless, and when Governor Henry 
F. Schricker vetoed it, it passed again. True to his 
threat. Mr. Ewing cut Indiana off from federal ass i at . 
ante money. 

At the time < March, 1951), Indiana's assistance 
agencies were passing out money at the rate of slightly 
more than £29,000,000 a year, and getting $21 000 000 
of that from Washington. The loss of $21 OOOOOn' 
a serious fiscal problem. The Indiana General" A Jm- 
bly might have solved it by truckling Un( ] cr to Mr 
Ewing, but this it pally refused to do. I„ , hl , ( , M(J ( ^ 
gress went over Mr. Ewing's head, and restored The 
money. But the whole episode still remains a sample 
of the bureaucratic arrogance that can be hred hv een 
tralized government and administrative secrecy 

While this was going on, the Indiana General Assem- 
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P. RUSSELL BONTRAGER fought back iCtheti 
the Federal Security Agency thwarted ht& efforts 
officially to inspect relief rolls in Indiana 



bly started aft investigation of welfare administration 
to find out what it was that Mr. Ewing was so deter- 
mined to keep from public view. They uncovered what 
M r. Bontragcr has called, with a fine oratorical flourish, 
a "veritable cesspool of inequity." 

"We were flooded," he says, "with information con- 
cerning assistance awards to unworthy applicants. We 
found expensive television sets in the homes of assist- 
ance recipients. We found people who had conveyed 
away valuable property so as to make themselves eligi- 
ble for public funds. We found quacks t xploitinp I he 
medical assistance phase of the program by making a 
prey of human suffering at the expense of the public. 
Worst of all, figuratively speaking,, was the issuance of 
licenses for prostitution to mothers of illegitimate chil- 
dren under the idealistic program of Aid to Dependent 
Children." 

A sample of what he meant by "licenses for prostitu- 
tion' 1 was a woman who was drawing public aid for 
five rhildren and whose husband had been in pri-on 
too long to have fathered any but the oldest. A sample 
of another sort was the aged and genuinely destitute 
couple whose only son, a man with a six figure income, 
refused to contribute to their support. 

All in all, it was a sorry picture involving not only 
fraud by applicants, and disregard of taxpayers by 
case workers, hut an abandonment of family integrity 
by people who could easily afford to care for their own. 
Enough r:i.ses Ti 11 into this last category to suggest 
that the dry rot of socialism had already begun to reach 
an advanced stage. 

But with the adoption of the "open list" law, some- 
thing began to happen to Indiana's welfare administra- 
tion that the law's opponents still refuse to concede 
could happen. In the first place, the dire prophecies 
of malice and political cynicism were not borne out. 
According to the Indiana State Department of Wel- 
fare not a single instance of a malicious person using 
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the open list to embarrass an assistance recipient has 
come to its attention. It has further been found that 
the open list discourages political meddling in welfare 
administration precisely because it increases the 
chances of being caught. And in other respects a few 
statistics on caseloads and dollar expenditures tell an 
eloquent tale. 

Briefly, this is what has happened: 
From March, 1951 > to Ihe end of October, 1953, the 
number of aged people drawing aid has dropped from 
50,255 to 39,022. In the same period, the number of 
children under the dependency aid program has shrunk 
from 26,193 to 18,770. Despite increased benefits to 
individuals, the costs of maintaining the program have 
been reduced by more than $5 t 500,000 a year. All this 
without, as far as is known, neglecting a single deserv- 
ing individual. 

If the same showing could be made in the nation, the 
annual saving would be a staggering $300)000,000 or 
more. 

There arc those in Indiana and elsewhere who main- 
tain that the open list was not responsible for Indiana's 
accomplishment. They point out that the caseload had 
begun to diminish well back in 1950, or nearly a year 
before the open list became law. They attribute the 
reduction to a wider distribution of Social Security 
benefits, nnd to a continued high level of employment 
and prosperity. 

Doubtless these factors did play a part. But, if these 
were the dominating factors, then all the states should 
have been equally affected. The fact remains that no 
other state has matched Indiana's performance, and 
(hut (he open list was the one factor operating in Indi- 
ana that was not present in most of the others. 

Figures comparing Indiana with the United Slates 
as a whole tell the comparative story. 

Taking the category of Old Age Assistance first, this 
is what we find: 

In June, 1951, Indiana had 48,727 old people receiv- 
ing assistance. The average monthly benefit to each 
was $35.37, At this rate, the annual cost of OA A fur 
Indiana was $20,684,208. In the same month, in the 
whole United States, 2,745,285 old people were receiv- 
ing assistance. The average payment was $43.23. At 
this rate, the annual cost was SI, 434 J 44,034 Jump 
now to June, 1953. Indiana has 39,752 recipients for 
OA A, and is paying each an average $37.63 a month. 
At this rate the annual cost comes to $17,950,488. In 
the same month, across the nation. 2,597,075 old 
people were drawing an average of $48.74 each for a 
tolal annual cost of $1,518,977,266. 

Thus Indiana had rut her caseload by 18.5 per cent 
compared to a national shrinkage of 5.3 per cent. She 
had increased monthly benefits by $2.26 per recipient 
compared to the national average of $5.51. And she 
had lowered her total OA A outlay by 13-2 per cent 
while, across the nation, the increased individual bene- 
fits had so far offset the reduced c aseload as to bring 
about a 5.9 per cent gain in total costs. 

Figures covering Aid to Dependent Children tell the 
same kind of story. In June, 1951, Indiana had 24,448 
children rereiving an average of $27.02 per child for 
a total annual expenditure of $7,929,fill- In June, 
1953, the caseload had been cut by 20.9 per cent to 
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J9>321, and despite an Increase in individual benefits 
to $30.65 a month per child, the annual cost at this rate 
was reduced 10.6 per cent to 57,065,688. 

In the nation, in June, 1951, the ADC caseload was 
1,617.826, the average monthly payment to each was 
528.67, and the annual cost figured at this rate $556,- 
506,140 

In June, 1953, the caseload had gone down 7.7 per 
cent to 1,492,640 while average monthly payment was 



where welfare money is concerned, is a kind of Inbred 
conservatism. 

Basfd upon national assistance figures, estimates are 
that, out of every 1,000 of U. S. population aged 115 
years or more, 224 are on assistance rollg. In contrast 
to 1 h is average, some states have loaded their assistance 
rolls with old folks far beyond anything that appears 
to be either reasonable or necessary. In Louisiana, for 
example, more than 700 out of every 1,1)00 aged people 
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INDIANA'S EXPENDITURES for public assistance have declined sharply 
since 1951, but the level of national assistance payments has remained high 



up to $30.98 for an annua) cost of $555,006,672. Com- 
pared It* Indiana's ten per cent frost reduction, the 
nation's was a microscopic .002 per cent. 

These figures show that Indiana differed from the 
nation in still another respect. While Indiana increased 
rhi Idrcn's benefits by S3. 63 a month, or .$1 .32 more than 
the average national upgrading, the other states were 
raising old age benefits by S:\5L or twite the Indiana 
rate. 

It is also significant that, while Indiana's caseload 
and exist figures have continued to decline since June, 
1953, those of the nation have leveled off and are now 
beginning to show a slight, steady r isc 

Indiana's performance under the open Jist is even 
more arresting when viewed in the light of her relative 
position among the otter states. Ranking twelfth in 
population, eighth in manufactures, tenth in value of 
agricultural products and only thirty-seventh in area, 
Indiana is among the first states to feel the effects of 
either economic booms or busts. The result, at least 



are (Wing public money, and at an average rate of 
per month each. There are other states where the 
figures are almost as high. Oklahoma carries 595 pe T 
l r 000; Arkansas 539 ; Georgia, 483; Alabama, 456 
Mississippi, 445 and Texas lias 428. Evr-n l>eforo the 
open list, Indiana had only 129 per 1,000 of its old 
people on assistance, and that figure has since been 
considerably reduced. 

In the field of Aid to Dependent Children, Indiana 
f ills into the same relative position. Florida for 
example, is aiding 82 out of every 1,000 children in the 
state. In Louisiana the figure is 75; in Oklahoma 69- 
Wes( Virginia. 09; Arkansas, 67 and Kentucky 57* In 
Indiana, as of 1950, the figure was 22 and that also 
has since been reduced. Such figures emphasize the 
character of Indiana's reduction* because they show 
that, comparatively, there was not much fat to work on 

Indiana conservatism has also been displayed in the 
arnnunts it grants to the individuals receiving assist 
ance. While Its payments to individual children arc 
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INDIANA'S CASELOAD for both dependent children and the aged dropped since 
it enacted its open list law in 1951. The national caseload shows little change 



now only B few cents below the national average — 
$30.65 a month for Indiana compared to $30.98 for the 
nation this has not always been so, and the traditional 
Indiana position is perhaps better illustrated by the 
fact that Indiana is now paying its aged $37.63 a month 
compared to a national average of .^48.74. But even the 
average pales by comparison to some 1 states. Fur 
example, the rate in $78.70 in Colorado; $69.39 in Cali- 
fornia; S66.70 in Massachusetts; 566.40 in Connecticut 
and $65.88 in Oklahoma. The lowest grant anywhere, 
incidentally, is in Puerto Rico — a princely 57.61. 

Thus, what lndianans rail conservatism in tin t 
matters might, among Townsendites in California or 
Share- 1 he- Wealthers in Louisiana. bear another name. 
They, doubtless, would term it niggard linens. Rut in 
fact, behind the Indiana conservatism is an experience 
that few states have had. It concerns a legal gimmick 
called the "lien law." 

In Indiana when an old person, or couple, who own 
their home or other property reach the point where 
ihf.v must ask for public assistance, they can get it 
only if they give the state a lien on their property. 
Thereafter, the money they draw becomes a cumulative 
charge against the real estate. Hav ing a financ ial inter- 
est in the property, the state keeps it in repair so that 
the value will not go down because of neglect. Eventu- 
ally, when the property is sold, either by the old 
people who own it or by their heirs, the state gets back 
what it has advanced, for assistance and repairs. 

Lien laws now exist in a number of states, but Indi- 
ana is among the few that have had an off-again un- 
again experience with it. The history of that experi- 
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once is instructive Indiana's first lien law was enacted 
in If i: h i ! nit in 1941 the legislature repealed it. The 
month after repeal brought 2.347 more applicants for 
old age assistance than in the preceding 30 days. In 
the first year after repeal, the number of applicants 
was 7,420 inure than in the preceding 12 months. 

I Yum 1941 to 1947 Indiana had no lien law. Then, 
in February, 1947, the law was put back on the books. 
The immediate result was a sharp drop in the number 
of assistance applicants. During the first year after 
the law was restored there were 7,683 fewer old people 
asking for help than in the preceding year 

The lesson tti this experience is that, where public 
money is concerned, cynicism is not always political. 
It proves that among our people there is a substantial 
portion to whom love, honor, and family responsibility 
have no meaning when it comes to supporting ag^i 
parents and relatives. These people are perfectly will 
ing to let their parents become public charges when 
the y know that, in doing so, they will not endanger the 
title, or value, of a pane of real estate the old folks 
im Hut when 'letting the government take care of 
them * means that, eventually, they will have to pay 
the government back, they prefer to shoulder their own 
family obligations. Their behavior, in short, bespeaks 
more greed than need. 

For the past 20 years in the United States, profes 
sional pensioners have argued that any attempt te cut 
back the dollar costs of welfare programs is a "traffic 
in human misery." In many states professional poli- 
ticians agree, at least to the extent of believing that any 
tampering with the assistance programs is "bad poli 
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tics." In Indiana, however,, experience has developed 
a strong body of opinion shared equally, it would 
seem, by the politicians of both major parties — that in 
(his field at least the best politics is good administra- 
tion. 

And a "good" administration may be denned as 
one which adequately answers the needs of the desti- 
tute without unduly gouging the taxpayer. 

One of the principal spokesmen for this body of 
opinion in Indiana is now Russell Bontrager, the one- 
time prosecutor who sparked the re vol L He has become 
a kind of one-man task force, spending practically all 
of his free time appearing before civic groups through- 
out the Midwest to recount the Indiana story- Because 
of his awn experience, Mr, Bontrager has become one 
of the country's busiest, and most dedicated, supporters 
of a movement < which is also being supported by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce) to divorce the federal 
government from public assistance. 

The figures comparing a state like Indiana with one, 
say, like Louisiana serve to sum up a powerful reason 
why the U- S. should get out of the relief business. The 
fact that Louisiana keeps 700 out of every 1,000 of its 
old people on the assistance rolls is, manifestly, a poli- 
tical hangover from Huey Long's share- the- wealth 
program, just as California's average monthly pay- 
ments of $69.39 is a heritage from the Townsehd pl.i li- 
ners. 

With federal aid, Ixjuisiana's payments of £50 a 
month to its incredibly large roll of recipients actually 



cost the state only $17.50 each. And in California each 
of those $69.39 payments costs the people of the whole 
country $3.1 

The availability of federal money, in short, encour- 
ages abuses to suit the whims and fancies of local 
politicians, or to satisfy the pressures put upon them 
hy the people of the locality. 

But the federal money that supports these abuses is 
collected everywhere. Thus, no matter how economi 
cally a state like Indiana may run its welfare program, 
(he people of that state through their income taxes and 
other federal levies must still contribute to the support 
of programs in other states. 

Mr Bontrager believes that Indiana's experience 
under the open list is a sample of what all the other 
states can do if they want to, and he points to the fact 
that some 20 others have enacted a similar law. He is 
convinced that "with the federal government concen- 
trating on the operation of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance (Social Security) the individual states tan 
and should assume the responsibility in full of not- 
ing all residual assistance needs. Complete federal 
withdrawal would result in better and more careful 
administration hy the states, arid aim) could result in 
len total coat to the people than is now the case under 
federal aid.'* 

It would, one might add, be one of the most power- 
ful counter blows at the concepts of centra listed power 
and the welfare state delivered in our time. But it is 
one that can only be delivered by the U S Congress. 
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CHAIRMAN Dan Reed, Republican of New York, has 
t ailed for hearings to start this month before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on the Administration's 
Social Security bill and related measures 

The program, as it stands today, covers more than 
48,000,000 workers, representing about 80 per cent of 
jobs in paid employment. In the course of the past 
year, about 60.000,000 persons -almost the entire 
labor force— worked at some time under OA SI bene- 
fits. Members of the armed forces are Riven wage 
credits under a temporary provision of the law. 

Of the total injured today, some 6.000,01X1 arc actu- 
ally receiving benefits, mostly in the old-age category, 
In December, 1953, the average monthly payment to 
retired workers with no dependents was $49; to a re- 
tired worker and his wife, about 585. 

The range of benefits under the present statute, 
extends from $25 to $85 for a single worker and from 
$37.50 to $127.50 for a couple. Minimum and maxi- 
mum amounts are based upon earnings and time of 
retirement. 

The present Social Security Reserve Fund is esti- 
mated at about $19,000,000,000, with current annual 
income running at about $4,000,000,000. Payments 
made to retired workers amount to about $3,000,000,- 
000 annually, with the result that the fund ia growing 
at an annual rate of about §1,500.000,000. 

President Eisenhower has proposed to draw into the 
Social Security system all farm workers and domestics, 
farm operators, clergymen, state and local employes, 
physicians, dentists, lawyers, architects, accountants 
and a large body of part-time and self-employed work- 
ers who are now exempt. 

Proposed legislation also calls for a monthly pension 
ranging from a minimum of $30 to $108.50 for a single 
worker, and from $45 to SI 62 80 for a retired worker 
and his wife, if both are more than 65 years of age, 

Other provisions of the Administration's program 
would give a family lump sum death benefit, 

$81-40 a month for a wife if sin- has reached b"- r t, -Si 62 -SO 
for a wife at any age if she is left with one child up to 
age 18, or S190 a month for a wife if she in left with 
more than one child. 

All newcomers to the labor force who would be cov- 
ered by the expanded system are eligible to join on 
Jan. 1, 1955. Some then would be eligible to retire 
on increased benefits two years later. 

Provisions for increased Social Security taxation, 
shared equally by employer and employe, would bring 
funds in the system to a peak of 565,000,000,000 by 
1990 under present law. 

I'hat figure probably would be rmclnil by 1080 if 
administration proposals are enacted by 1955, 
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How is this expanded program to be financed? The 
President has asked that the increase in Social Security 
tax to two per cent, effective this year, be maintained 
and he broadened lo apply to the first $4,200 of income 
rather than to the first $3,600, as at present- Under the 
proposed program, the tax is existed to go to the 3'/2 
per cent maximum for both employers arid employes 
by 1970. 

The Administration's program also would continue 
federal grants for old-age assistance and general expan- 
sion of both OASI benefit and a revamped formula for 
federal public assistance grants to the slates. 

Not all business groups or political and labor fac- 
tions favor the program in its entirety and it is certain 
that Congress faces stiff battles before legislation is 
adopted. 

The President intends that some groups be admitted 
on a voluntary basis and it may be that t ompromises 
of one sort or another must be worked out to provide 
eventual maximum coverage. For example, the amount 
earned by part-time workers in any one quarter of the 
year might be used to estimate their contribution. 

The U. S, Chamber of Commerce and other busi- 
ness groups are expected to reassert the principle 
before the Ways and Mean- 1 'ommittce that the OAS! 
system should pay benefits now to all the retired aged 
and thereby eliminate the need for continued federal 
grants to the states. They would prefer to discontinue 
federal grants for old-age assistance, broadening of 
the Social Security tax base, and some other features 
of OASI benefits. The proposed new formula for federal 
public assistance should also be dropped, they feel. 

They are expected to press the federal government s 
withdrawal from public assistance programs wherever 
it is consistent with the national interest and in keep 
ing with sound business principles of economy and 
elTkcienry. 

As time for the hearings nears, it is evident that, by 
and large, the Administration can expect lo get the 
major portion of its Social Security revision enacted— 
and almost beyond question those sections providing 
increased coverage, relaxation of the retirement test 
and some im nusr in minimum monetary benefits. 

As with most legislation during an election year, 
timing is important to the Congress. This is particu- 
larly true with measures so closely affecting the lives 
and well-being of such a large and growing segment of 
our population — an estimated 1 3,000,1 XK) retired men 
and women 65 yea old or older. 

However Congress finally determines its legislative 
program on Social Sn-urily, it remains virtually cer- 
tain that from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 more workers 
will Ixi covered than at present. 
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THE SOCIAL SECURITY system in this country 
dates hac k only 19 y( ws— to ifj^5 — but the forces and 
circumstances which fed to it* creation may be traced 
back as far as the Middle Ages. 

The Poor Laws of seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury England set up workhouses where persons out of 
work were employed at such occupations as spinning 
flax and hemp. Dickens, Fielding and other social 
critics have explored the evils of this system, 

In later systems for aiding the unemployed, munici- 
palities supplemented money paid by guilds and craft 
union* to their idle members. 

But enactment of the National Insurance Bill gave 
England the first nationwide compulsory system of 
unemployment insurance in Iflll. The British plan 
applied, at first, to only seven groups of t rides. Bene- 
fits were held to a maximum of 1 5 weeks in a year, with 
no more than one week of benefit for every five weekly 
contrihutions to an unemployment fund, There were 
subsequent modifications in the British system and, in 
1927, Germany stepped onto the unemployment insur- 
ance scene with a sweeping proviso for assistance to 
manual workers whose annual incomes did not exceed 
8,400 reichsmarks, 

In the German scheme, employers and employes con- 
tributed three per cent of wages on an equal basis. 
The benefits were payable after a waiting period of six 
days if the worker had met the occupational require- 
ments, was able and willing to work, and had not 
exhausted his right to benefits. Eligibility rested on 
actual employment in a covered occupation for 26 
weeks in a year. Unemployment resulting from a strike 
or lockout was not covered. 

Before the '30's, unemployment insurance was vir- 
tually unknown in this country. Welfare of this type 
wa.s regarded as a local rather than federal responsi- 
bility. 

The earliest steps toward an unemployment insur- 
ance program in the United States were taken by 
unions and employers; the former experimented with 
unemployment benefits drawn from union funds, the 
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latter with direct aid or make-work programs. The 
depression spurred the search far a realistic relief 
mechanism. When the problem of unemployment 
grew acute in 1930 President Herbert Hoover's Com- 
mittee for Employment suggested a plan calling for 
more efficient use of local resources. 

State aid programs, such as New York's Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration, sprang up as unem- 
ployment continued to grow. An estimated 4.000,000 
workers were idle in 1930 and, by 1933, the number 
approached 15,000,000. 

On July 21 , 1932, President Hoover signed the Emer 
gency Relief and Reconstruction Act appropriating 
$300,000,* w j n f (K i ( . ra t funds for unemployment relief 
loans to the states at three per cent interest. 

In May, 1933, another law— the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act— was enacted This law appropriated S500,- 
000,000 and empowered the relief administrator to use 
half the money for grants to the indk klual states. The 
states were entitled to receive one third uf the total 
amount of their own relief outlays. The other half of 
the appropriation could be disbursed according to 
greatest need and without the requirement of matching 
expenditures. 

All matching requirements were subsequently elimi 
nated and the relief administrator issued grants as he 
saw fit The Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
spent more than $3,000,000,000 in grants under differ- 
ent acts of Congress, 

Underlying the increasing federal manipulation of 
relief programs was the rationalization that the needy 
had become a national responsibility, to be met by 
national programs, despite the historic separation of 
federal and local responsibilities in such matters. 

As the depression continued, "plans 1 ' designed to 
subsidize depression victims, particularly the aged, 
multiplied rapidly and the conception of "social insur- 
ance" fixed itself more firmly in the public mind, 

In 1934 President Franklin D, Roosevelt's Commit- 
tee on Economic Security, after a study of social insur- 
ance, emerged with ;i series of potent, hut statistically 
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questional, findings on the economic status of the 
aged as a class. 

These findings were used to justify passage of tin- 
Social Security Act, in 1935. This law provided for 
1, monthly payments to retired workers in trade and 
industry and, 2, federal relief payments for the aged 
not covered. The money for retirement benefits, termed 
Old Age Benefits, was to tome from equal contributions 
by workers and employers. 

Social Security amendments of 1939 broadened the 
program by extending monthly payments to depend- 
ents and survivors of insured workers. At the same time 
Congress coordinated Railroad Retirement and Social 
Security wage credits for survivors benefit* under Imth 
the Social Security Act and the liaihoad RethemerU 
Act. 

Amendments to the act in 1950 did three things: 
L Extended OASI coverage to many self-employed 
persons, some regularly employed domestic and farm 



Benefit ft now bring jxiid include: 

1. Old-age insurance: payable to the worker 
when he retires at 6Ti or later, or at 75, 
whether or not he has retired. 

2. Wife'i benefit: payable at 65 to the wife 
of a man receiving old-age insurance bene- 
fits; if she is under 65, payable only if she 
has in her care a child entitled to child's 
insurance benefits based on her husband's 
account 

3. Widow's benefit; payable at 65 to the 
widow of an insured worker. 

4. Husband's or widower's benefit: pay- 
able at 65 to the husband of an old-age in- 
surance beneficiary or to the widower of an 
insured worker if dependent on his wife lor 
support. 

5. Child's benefit: livable to dependent 
children under IH of insurer! workers who 
die and to the children of men or women 
receiving old-age insurance benefits. 

6. Mother's henefih payable upon an in- 
sured worker's death to the widowed mother 
of a child receiving child's insurance bene- 
fit*;- The divorced wife of a deceased worker 
may receive mother's benefits under certain 
eircumntances. 

7. Parent's benefits: payable at 65 to de- 
pendent parents of a deceased insured 
worker not survived by a wife, husband, or 
child who could qualify for monthly benefits, 

8. Lump-sum death benefit: payable to the 
widow or widower or, if there is no surviving 
spouse, to the person who paid for the burial. 
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workers and other groups; provided wage credits for 
military service in World War II ( later extended to 
postwar period I . 

2. Revised the benefit scale. 

3, Provided for a revised schedule of tax rates to 
finance the program. 

Under present provisions, the employe and his 
employer contribute to the fund. When the employe's 
earnings slop bi •cause of retirement or death, the pro- 
gram pays him and his dependents— or his survivors. 
Within certain limitations, the amount of the benefit 
payment depends upon the worker's average earnings. 

The more than 48,000,000 civilian workers which 
the program covers in an average week represent 
nearly eight out of ten jobs in paid employment, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of Health, Kdueation 
and Welfare. 

Excluded from coverage are farm operators, the pro- 
fessional self-employed, farm and household workers 
not regularly employed, and public employes covered 
by separate retirement plans. 

At present about 69,000,000 persons are insured. Of 
these, about 27,000,000 have worked long enough to be 
eligible for benefits even if they do not continue to 
work in occupations covered by the Law 

The difference between receipt* and disbursements 
for the program is credited to a trust fund, which is 
then invested in government bonds. In calendar 1953 
social security tax contributions received were $4,000,- 
000 000. Interest on investments held by the trust fund 
added another $400,000,000. Benefit payments were 
$3 000 000,000 and administrative expenses were $90,- 
(KW.OOU, leaving a net of 51,310,000,000 to be added to 
the trust fund. There was a balance of $1 8,700,000 ,000 
in the trust fund at the end of 1953 Under law, this 
fund ean be used only to pay old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits and the cost of administering the 
program. 

Students of the subject have noted a number of 
serious defects in the present system The most glaring 
delicu-nrv inheres in the fact that some 20 per cent of 
the nation's employed are still not covered by social 
security— although the system has been in operation 
more than 17 years. 

Moreover, only three out of ten persons over 06 draw 
OASI benefits. Approximately six out of ten aged per- 
sons in the United States are ineligible for Old Age 
rt nd Survivors' Insuranc e benefits. Virtually none of 
these persons will ever be able to qualify for benefits 
under I he OASI rule* as they now stand. 

As of Dec. 31, 1952, there were an estimated 
13,305,000 persons age 65 and over in this country; ol 
that number 3,824,030 were drawing OASI benefits 

This leaves 9,481,000 aged persons or 71 per cent 
uf the population age 6o and older not drawing Tn-ne 
his Of this segment, approximately 1.440,000 or 11 
per cent are fully eligible for OASI benefits but not 
currently on the benefit rolls, principally because most 
of them are working. 

This leaves about 8,041,000 or six out of ten of 
the aged population who are neither drawing OASI 
benefits, nor eligible for such benefits. 

The OASI system provides survivors benefits to 
children under 18 and their widowed mothers But 
more than 40 per cent of widowed mothers and 
orphans are at present denied such benefits. IND 
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We are wasting 
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r E ARE WASTING the largest 
single element in our national wealth 
— the structures that we ha ve erected 
over the years. 

The National Bureau of Economic 
Research has estimated that the 1948 
value of all structures, exclusive of 
the land on which thev stand, is 
$358,000,000,000 out of a total na- 
tional wealth of $797,000,000,000. 
More than two thirds of this wealth 
in structures — $245,000,000,000 
worth -is in privately owned, nun- 
farm buildings; houses, apartments, 
hotels, stores, office and loft build- 
ings, garages, factories. 

These buildings make up our 
towns and cities — in a very real 
sense, they are our towns and cities. 
Along with the buildings is an esti- 
mated value of nearly $50,000,000,- 
000 for the land on which they rest. 
This value is endangered, too, be- 
cause land values ordinarily do not 
increase if neglect of its buildings 
lowers a community's vitality. 



The facts of neglect are plain to 
any passing observer the traveler 
who enters the city by rail through 
its dismal back yard or who motors 
through its slums on the way to the 
airport, or who lifts his eyes above 
the store fronts on main street. De- 
terioration starts at him everywhere, 
even in some of the most active new 
building districts, More than the 
normal depreciation to which all 
such investment is subject, it is the 
kind that implies discouragement 
with the investment itself. 

The reasons, or the excuses, for 
this undue depreciation are many. 
Materials shortages and actual re- 
strictions on their use during the war 
and postwar years brought an ab- 
normal deferment of maintenance 
and repair, The high cost of doing 
the work, in relation to the income 
to result from it, has been another 
deterrent This unsatisfactory rela- 
tionship, so far as residential build- 
ings are concerned, has been due 
partly to the rigidities of rent con- 
trol. With this a thing of the past, 
except in New York City, fioston, 
and a few other places, this particu- 



lar obstacle is being removed; but 
still other discouragements often 
make adequate maintenance expen- 
ditures seem not worth the candle. 

These mainly stem from our fail- 
ure to make our cities, and especially 
the older districts of our cities, at- 
tractive places in which to live, work, 
and invest, Just plain bad municipal 
housekeeping ranks high here, Fail- 
ure to abate the smoke nuisance, in- 
different collection of trash and 
garbage, neglect of street main- 
tenance—all such derelictions thwart 
the efforts of property owners to 
maintain their buildings in good con- 
dition. 

Deterioration spreads particularly 
under conditions where it is possible 
to profit from it. Where cities per- 
mit dwelling structures to be exces- 
sively crowded, where they lack or 
fail to enforce strong safety and sani- 
tation ordinances, where they care- 
lessly allow variations from zoning 
laws or permit illegal conversions of 
property, unscrupulous owners can 
gain at the expense of both the public 
and the property, Moreover, so long 
as such conditions are permitted, 
other owners in the neighborhood are 
deterred from attempting improve 
ments, and new investors are flagged 
away. 



Other reasons for the neglect of 
the older districts of our cities lie in 
the laxity of our effort to keep them 
modern, Sometimes what is needed 
is fairly simple to accomplish, like 
better street and alley lighting. 
Sometimes more drastic measures 
iire called for. In some places, espe- 
cially in commercial areas, provision 
for off-street parking may be needed. 
In other cases it may be desirable to 
replan through-traffic routes; or re- 
move nonconforming land uses, or 
clear away space Tor parks and play- 
grounds; modernize or rebuild a run- 
down school. 

Any of these, or similar moves, 
along with good municipal bouse 
keeping and enforcement measures, 
may be the spark needed to give an 
old neighborhood new life and hope. 
The expenditures for better muni- 
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cipal services and the needed public 
improvements may seem large but 
are likely to be small in comparison 
with the depreciation of capital, the 
moving away of population and busi- 
ness, and the loss of tax revenue that 
may result if the improvements are 
not made. 



All of these lines of attack on the 
problems of deterioration are vital. 
At the root of them, however, is the 
stubborn fact of public apathy and 
indifference. Sloppy municipal ad 
ministration, negligent law enforce- 
ment, and laggard public improve 
roent policies would not be so widely 
characteristic of our cities if the 
people who live in them and depend 
on them won} alert to what is hap 
pening, understood the inevitable re- 
sults of inaction or misdirected ac- 
tion, and did something about it. 

Until this alertness is aroused and 
the will to act stimulated, nothing 
much will happen except the eon 
tinuation of urban decline and of (he 
attrition of our greatest capital in- 
vestment 

The halt of deterioration is plainly 
the biggest task confronting the 
dwellers and workers in cities. The 
task must be undertaken to prevent 
the u nnccesH.'i ry loss of investment in 
private property. As a matter of 
common sense economics, it should 
be done to keep existing structures 
competitive in the market not by 
exploiting neglect, as Is dune in slum 
property, but by keeping buildings 
legitimately useful so long as it is 
profitable to do so and by getting rid 
of them when this is not 'possible 

Actually the toll of deterioration 
goes beyond the areas mo^t directly 
affected, because the loss of tax 
revenue caused by depreciation puts 
an added tax burden on other prop- 
erty, thus increasing the drive to dc 
centralization which is pulling the 
older cities apart. 

Finally, the fight against deterior- 
ation taps a vast market for const rue 
tion labor, materials and equipment 
The market is not only large but it is 
unending, because deterioration be- 
gins as soon as a building is com- 
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pleted and is present as long as the 
building ran serve an economic or 
socially useful purpose. 

The market for repair and im- 
provement work is significant for 
every businessman concerned with 
the manufacture, distribution or as 
sembly of building products, especi- 
ally in a time when some weakness 
may appear in the demand for new 
construction. 

The construction and civic devel- 
opment department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has 
estimated that the current expendi- 
ture for maintenance, repair, and im- 
provement of residential buildings 
alone mav be as large as 36,600.000,- 
000 annually. The corresponding 
yearly outlay on nonresidential 
structures must be something in the 
neighborhood of $3,000,000,000 to 
$£,000,000,000. Yet large as these 
figures appear -close to the total 
yearly expenditure for all new resi- 
dential construction — they are far 
from what might be spent if the full 
opportunity for such work were being 
realized. In all probability the fig- 
ures could be increased at least by 
half — perhaps even doubled — if a 
concerted drive for such work could 
be made. 



The opportunity is not confined 
to those directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in building activity. The 
maintenance and improvement of 
real property stimulates the desire 
for improving furnishings and equip- 
ment. Even in the slums of Balti- 
more it was found that, after the 
yards and dwellings had been put in 
decent shape, a new prido in living 
appeared, end curtains, furniture, re- 
frigerators* and other items were 
bought. 

Strong as are the civic, social, and 
broad economic motivations for 
ir:.iiii1«Ti;nm .mil improvement, they 
beoome even stronger when trans- 
lated into business prospects. 

These prospects are certainly 
worth going after. If there ever was 
a case where a drive for more busi- 
ness means also a drive for a better 
community, this is it. In this case the 



reverse also is true. Unless the 
effort for general improvement is 
supported, the business opportunity 
is likely to be lessened. The business 
drive, therefore, must also be a com- 
munity drive. 

If the drive is to develop a real 
head of steam, what is to be done? 
Specifically, what can the individual 
citizen do? Here is a program to 
chew on : 

1. Property improvement begins 
at home. Keep your own house, 
store, or factory in good shape. Much 
has been said about the baleful in- 
fluence of the rotten apple in the 
barrel. But here it can work the 
other way. The individual good ex- 
ample often prompts others to do 
likewise. Moreover, if one is not con- 
cerned about the condition of his 
own property, he is not likely to be 
alert to conditions in bis neighbor- 
hood or in the community as a whole 

2. Watch the drift in your own 
neighborhood. It is the first breach 
of protective covenants, the first con- 
version, legal or otherwise, to a 
building u.se inharmonious with the 
rest, that may start the neighborhood 
on the down grade. Again, if citi- 
zens do not have the will and the 
ability to protect their own neighbor- 
hoods, they are not likely to be effec- 
tive on a broader base. Therefore, 
join in neighborhood protective and 
improvement movements. Help 
others to be as concerned as you are. 

3. Work to give your city a better 
living and working environment. A 
few years ago smoke made Pitts- 
burgh a place to escape from rather 
than live in. The successful drive to 
end air pollution in Pittsburgh, prob- 
ably more than any other one thing, 
gave the city a new spirit and started 
a chain of improvements that have 
carried it to the very front of postwar 
activity. 

Effective municipal services — 
garbage collection, trash removal, 
police and fire protection, street 
maintenant'c, got*! schciols ;mrl 1he 
rest — can be had if the people want 
them badly enough to work for them. 
Though the job is long and arduous* 



slums, can be cleaned up, as Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Baltimore, 
New Orleans and other places have 
demonstrated, if citizens demand 
that property ownership carry with 
it a reasonable responsibility. 

4, Help to give your city better 
building, occupancy, repair and main- 
tenance laws, and planning and zon- 
ing laws, so that goad property can 
be protected and exploitation pre- 
vented. Cooperate with your local 
chamber of commerce, home huilders 
association, real estate board, and 
other groups working for a better 
community. , 

5, Understand what the federal 
government is trying to do to en- 
courage properly and community 
improvement This year legislation 
is in Congress which will make 
it possible for the Federal Housing 
Administration to insure unsecured 
property improvement loans on a 
broader scale than before and to in- 
sure mortgage loans on existing 
houses on the same generous terms as 
for new building. Under the term 
H 'urban renewal," Congress is con- 
sidering making grants availahle to 
cities, not only for cleaning out the 
worst of .slums but for helping any 
sort of neighborhood improvement 
project — parks,, playgrounds, street 
changes and improvements, utilities, 
and so forth- which will halt de- 
terioration and encourage new in- 
vestment. 



Aljove nil. it is essential to keep 
in mind that things don't happen by 
themselves. They only happen when 
people — individuals in their own 
various capacities make them hap- 
jien Coverniikeril can lie uswl, but 
government Ls only what people 
make it and will do only what they 
demand. 

The initiative is with each one of 
us. The need is here, the opportunit y- 
is here, and a great business prospect 
besides. We can better our markets 
by bettering our citii-s, and in better- 
ing our cities find new stimulus For 
our markets. END 
— Mn,Es L. Colean 
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WATERWAYS' 
LOAD: 

BIGGEST IN 
HISTORY 



Towboat traffic jams 
are commonplace now as industry 
moves its wares in record quantities 
on the nation's rivers 



■ OU CAN'T very well tall him Ol* Man River" 
any more. He's still the crotchety, cantankerous, un- 
predictable devil he's always been, but lies "lot in' dat 
barge' 1 at a record -breaking rale. 

Tonnage carried on the Mississippi river system, 
including- (he <:ulf Intramastnl Canal, totnlid more 
than 158,000,000 tons in I9f>3, according to the best 
conservative estimates. This tonnage included virtu- 
ally everything needed for mass production ton I, 
steel, chemicals, petroleum — plus such incidentals as 
enough wheat flour to make New Orleans the No. 1 
port in flour exportation. 

The (iulf Intraeoastal Canal, running from Carra- 
belle, Fla.. to Brownsville, Tex., and the Ohio River 
are at times so jammed that tows must wait more than 
htntr.s In clear a lock. The Mississippi, while open 
from New Orleans to Cairo, ML, had its own troubles 
navigat tonally in lH. r >:3, when the water was ni its Inw- 
est level since records first were kept in the *80*s. 

A deskbound mortal in New Orleans, bemused by 
the staggering figures of inland waterways traffic, re- 
marked sadly, "There isn't any romance on the river 
any more," He was wrong on two counts. The figures 
;ire romantic, in their way, and so are the new-day 
techniques in navigation. There is no more resem- 
blance between the modern, high-speed diesel tow I mat 
and the old packet than there is between the Siaten 
Island ferry and the Queen Mary. But even though 
no Robert K. Lee heats ;i Natchez to St. Umis in three 
days and 18 hours fa record, incidentally, which has 
stood for S3 years i , the little towboat, looking like an 
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The journey of the towboat Cherrystone starts in the barge line office, above, 
where a landlubber uses small wooden models to plan the massive tow oj oil 
barges. Opposite, the tout passes New Orleans, pivotal point on Pittsburgh run 



uninspired slavey from the shore, has her high moments 
— and plenty of them. 

Let's look at the figures which have so much to do 
with industrial production wherever the inland water- 
ways reach. A few comparisons will show the enormity 
of the hauling job the 20 major, 8ft minor barge lines 
on the Mississippi system are doing, 

An ordinary tow — the Jordan Kiwi' Lines' Cherry - 
Hinnr. For ins (a nee, pushing 9,000 tons of petroleum 
products from Houston to Pittsburgh does a job that 
would require lank ears of 8,. r >tX.I gallon capacity, or 
1 ,300 tank trueks of about f> f 000 gallon capacity. 

A coal barge can handle from L000 to 3,<XH) tons 
20 to GO rail carloads and will constitute part of a 
tow of as many as 16 barges. 

The contribution the inland waterways are making, 
then, is that of the heavy laborer the movement of 
those essentials to industry and commerce at a cost 
sufficiently low to make the over-all economic figure 
a sound one P The star of the show is the towboat, a 
squat rectangular craft without the slightest outward 
appea ranee of the excitement it contains. 

We live in a land of provinces. The Easterner con- 
ceives the West to be entirely peopled by Hopalong 
Cassidys. To the Hiiulherner, duinvankee is a fact and 
a single word. To the landsman, life on the Mississippi 
remains unchanged after a century. 

We have all been (old. in song, story and technicolor, 
what a Mississippi river boat is: a glamorous stcrn- 
w heeler, hatching smoke and flame from a pair of stacks 
with crowns on them. On her lower deck the Negro 
roustabouts "I if dot bale" to the rhythm of mellow 



spirituals. Above Ihein the snake-sink river gamblers 
puff on elegant c heroots and wicked ladies slink about, 
exuding the scent of magnolia. High above them, on 
the texos, is a god called Pilot. 

So it was, when Mark Twain wrote. But not today. 
The packets were rtlJ ''t lor speed and their pilots 
geared, to competition, with the result that between 
1812 and 1850 more than 1,000 boats blew up or were 
otherwise wrecked, bringing death and injury to some 
4,000 persons. 

The towboala, so scientifically contrived that models 
are tested in basins before building begins, are sni:ill 
and slow. They are built to do a job, with speed 
secondary to safety The pilot, likely to ho a young 
man in a sport shirt who would go green if he tried a 
ch<*w <>f tobacco, is assisted by every possible gadget, 
from radar to a tow long public-address system. Elec- 
tronics permit him to run in all but the densest fog 
and he would guffaw t the notion that he tie up at 
night, as his father did. 

For all of which he is still the god called Pilot. They 
can invent electronic devices until the next millennium 
sits down to breakfast, but Ol* Man River will never 
stop thinking up tricks only a man can cope with. The 
pilot niu.st bring ten his job a seasoning gained Inmi 
countless trips on the Mississippi and ln-r tributaries, 
a sixth sense for vagaries of drift and current, an 
acquaintance with a thousand bends and bars, 

[>;iv and nigh I, the radiophone is in constant u^. 
Pilots miles apart discuss conditions on 0u ii stretehes 
of river, warn of traffic jams and obstructions and agree 
on the best way they can pass each other. The skipper 
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Tow leaves Houston on Gulf Intracoastal Canal, Towocating builds appetites* and affection for the cooh 

swings into Mississippi at New Orleans, then 
proceeds north to enter the Ohio at Cairo, III. 



Skillful ?iavigation brings the Cherrystone through one of 53 locks on the Ohio 
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Ghostlike in the morning mist, the tow n&ars its destination -Pittsburgh 



of a modern towboat is in constant touch with his home 
and office through the marine radiophone. He has a 
gyrocompass which shows him instantly the slightest 
i tk.-inge in his tow's course, so he can compensate at 
once to keep the bow from going out of control. The 
depthometer— which calculates the water depth under 
the hull by electronically computing the time it takes 
a sound wave to bounce off the river bottom -not only 
saves the pilot from going aground but allows him to 
cut closer corners. 

This last, with the bow steering -engine now in the 
final stages of experimentation, saves many miles on 
a long trip. 

All of that may be called the simpler side of river 
navigation. The tough part is in the handling of the 
tow from what the pilot can see with his own eyes — 
the swirl of current on a buoy, say, or a landmark 
picked up in the beam of one of the HUH hi eaudlepnwer 
searchlights. 

The movement of bulk cargo by towboat is much 
more than a husiness of so many thousand tons trans- 
ported so many hundred miles. There are men in the 
story and since they are of a new type living by old 
traditions, Oiey are as interesting as any aspect of the 
whole tale. 

On the river, it is not too wise to refer to Mark Twain. 
To the world at large, he is the timeless authority of 
life on the M ississippi. But the new breed has a pride 
of its own and spares him scarcely a glance. In the 
words of Capt- Don .J. Cosgrove, at 47 a veteran with 
30 years on the river: 

"You Yankees put me in mind of old Cap'n Snake- 
lips Jones, with all your talk about Sam Clemens 
Mention him an' Snakelips'd fly into a fair frenzy 
Pilot?' tied holler. 'Pilot hell! Why that Mark Twain 
wasn't nuthin but a damn old writer! He could n t 
stoke a pilot house stove, let alone steer a boat!' *' 

In Twain's day, and even as recently as the de- 
pressed '30's, the riverman was a low beast He was 
considered ' half alligator, half horse," Pilot Gentry 
Lowe, of the Cherrystone, is another of the young men, 
and he remembers working for 50 cents a day, his work 
year one of 365 days except when the boat was tied 
up, and his workday "a thing of 18 hours— and_ all 
hands on deck in off times to lash down a hroom!" 

The beginning of the great change may be said to 
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date from 1939, when a New Orleans lawyer financed 
tin- rorLstru- timi of the first high-speed diesel, the 
750 h.p. Bull Calf. Advocates of the stem-wheelers ridi- 
culed him, but in no time Joe Jones proved he had the 
answer to cheap, heavy-duty towboating. 

The liuii Cut I was a prototype, no more Improve- 
ments cramc- swiftly. The average riverlmat built in the 
past ten years is a twin-sc rew diesel with 1,000 h p, m 
each engine. She may have a Kort nozzle, a patented 
cylinder housing her propellers for wheels, as the 
river men call them) , which will add from 25 to 35 per 
cent in thrust by a sort of jet action. Triple screw ves- 
sels turn up as much as 5,400 horsepower, and can 
drive a tow of 20,000 tons in 15 barges upriver at a 
steady seven miles an hour. 

The coming of finer boats brought a better class of 
men. Then- is virtually no unionization on the rivers, 
except for the Masters, Mates & Pilots (AFL). Yet 
the deckhand and the oiler work under ideal condi 
tions of time, pay and living comforts. The rate for a 
deck hand- oiler is about $200, with the former eligible 
for a $20 increase whi n he qualifies for a Coast tluard 
tanker mans license Pay goes up to ,$675 for pilots 
and $850 for eaptain-pilots. The schedule is 30 days 
on and 15 off; many men let their time pile up and 
then give themselves a two- month vacation with pay. 

There seems to have been a wordless competition 
between owners of the Ixwits and the crews, all look- 
ing toward a better tomorrow. Today, the average 
deekhand is a youngster, perhaps just out of college, 

with his eye on a pilot's license. He is as pr I "t hi 

boat as her owner, and he respects every improvement 
made on her 

One of the newest and finest of the Mississippi tow- 
boats is the Joseph Chotin. of the Chotin Lines. Seen 
from the rivertiank, she is a workhorse, sparkling white 
but still a drudge. Inside, however, she lias the appear- 
ance and comforts of a small yacht The rooms are 
walnut-paneled, each with double bunks. There is a 
hath connecting each pair of staterooms. Her lounge 
is small, hut as comfortably appointed as anything 
you would find on a cruise boat. 

She even has a guest wteteroom, complete with twin 
beds, dressing table, indirect lighting, private bath, 
and a separate dining room. 

The food served on I be f Continued on page lti'J I 
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BRILLIANT BOSS 
OF ATOM'S FUTURE 



As general manage)' of the Atomic Energy Commission 

Maj. Gen, Kenneth D. Nichols has the 

terrible responsibility of keeping the U. S. out 

in front in the atomic arms race By louis cassels 



T 

■ HE management of the world's 
biggest industrial empire is the 
worry of a man who has never met a 
payroll, mapped a sale* campaign or 
attended a directors' meeting. In 
fact, he could list his entire career 
in private business on a single line of 
his employment record: 

Delivery boy, Cleveland Grocery 
Store, 1923-24. 

The men who hired him to run a 
muh [billion dollar manufacturing 
enterprise knew that he lacked the 
kind of experience that normally 
would be considered indispensable 
for a top executive, But they also 
knew that he would not be handi- 
capped by his unfamiliarity with 
sales charts, stock issues and profit 
statements, For his extraordinary 
organization ha* neither salesmen 
nor stockholders, and it is not ex- 
pected to show a profit. 

All it is expected to do is to keep 
the United States out in front in the 
atomic arms race, and for that terri- 
ble responsibility Maj. Gen. Ken- 
neth D. Nichols is well qualified 

The new Goliath of American in- 
dustry, whose management Nichols 
assumed last Nov. 1, is the TJ- S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. Be- 
cause it is government owned and be- 
cause its operations are cloaked in 
secrecy, few Americans realize that 
the AEC has become the nation's 
biggest manufacturing concern- 
But, if gross book value of plant 
assets is taken as an index, the AEC 
outstripped deneral Motors more 
than two years ago. Within the past 
year, it moved ahead of U. S. Steel. 
When the current expansion pro- 
gram is completed, its total invest- 
ment in plant and equipment will 
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approximate S8,0OO,(KX\O00. With 
many of the nation's best corpora- 
tions serving as contract operators, 
it maintains more than 50 major 
production and processing installa- 
tions in 20 states; it holds title to 
3.000 square miles of land, nn area 
larger than the states of Delaware 
and Rhode Island combined; and it 
is the nation's biggest consumer of 
electric power, using about five per 
cent of the total U. S, output. 
Through its contractors, it employs 
upwards of 150,000 persons and its 
annual operating costs now ap- 
proach 81,000,000,000. 

It the size of the nationalized 
atomic industry is awesome, its com- 
plexity is even more so. The produc- 
tion of an A-bomb begins in the 
sweltering jungles of the Belgian 
Congo, the arctic wastes of northern 
Canada or on our own Colorado 
Plateau, when radioactive rock is 
scratched from the ground and put 
through an initial processing to 
separate the small quantity of valu- 
able uranium ore from the great mass 
of unwanted carnotite or pitchblende 
in which it is imbedded. The par- 
tially refined ore is then shipped to 
one of the AECs numerous feed 
materials plants. There tons of ore 
are reduced, through intricate chemi- 
cal and metallurgical processes, to 
pounds of pure uranium metal or 
liters of uranium hcxaMuoride gas. 

The former is shipped to the 
AECs production centers at Han- 
ford, Wash, and Aiken, S. C, to he 
converted into pi u Ionium, The latter 
goes to the gaseous diffusion plants 
at Oak Ridge. Tenn,, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and Paducah, Ky., to be re- 
fined into uranium 235. At still other,. 



highly secret sites, the two kinds of 
fissionable material are machined 
into precise shapes and assembled 
into weapons. A few of the finished 
products are sent to the Eniwetok or 
Nevada proving grounds for testing; 
the rest go into deep underground 
storage vaults, to await a delivery 
date which, the producers hope, may 
never come. 

The AECs top policy-making 
body, corresponding to the board of 
directors of a private firm, is a five- 
member commiasion headed by 
Chairman Lewis L. Strauss, a 
former New York banker Day-to- 
day control over the actual opera- 
tion of the vast production complex 
is in the hands of the general man 
ager, a $20,00fi-a-year executive 
whose title would be president (and 
whose salary would be larger * if the 
AEC were a private corporation. 

From 1950 until last fall, the gen- 
eral manager's oiFice was occupied 
by Marion W. Boyer, Esso Standard 
Oil Company's able and amiable vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing. Mr. Boyer was drafted from 
industry with the understanding that 
lie would run the atomic program for 
three years. When he returned to 
Esso Standard, it was generally as- 
sumed that the commissioners 
would ask some other big corporation 
to detail an experienced executive to 
replace him. Instead, the commis- 
sioners reached into the Pentagon 
and tapped General Nichols, the 
Army a bald, brilliant and sometimes 
belligerent chkf of research and de- 
velopment. 

The appointment of a West Point- 
trained ( vireer soldier shocked some 
(Continued on fxige 85} 
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AGRICULTURE 



For the second straight month the 
index of price* received by farmers 
has advanced. It is now more than 
four per cent higher than in mirl- 
November. 

Prices for hogs and beef have ad- 
vanced an average of eight per cent 
in a month, Commercial vegetables 
are up more than 1 2 per cent. Smaller 
increases for lambs, chickens, wheat 
and hay mainly account for the rest 
of the rise. 

In general these increases reflect a 
seasonal tapering off in marketing. 
Storing of large quantities of farm 
product*; under the price .sup{>ort 
program has given prices an artificial 
boost. 

The fact that since July, 19*3, 
our farm exports have buen higher 
than in the < or re*| jo riding period of 
1952-53 reflects the greater emphasis 
the Agriculture Department is giv- 
ing farm markets. 

Although pri^ paid by farmers 
continue to climb, the parity ratio 
for mid-January was at 92, the most 
favorable level for farmers in six 
months, Tn summary, it appears that 
farm prices are beginning to firm up. 
Assuming average weather condi- 
tions, this will be a good year for 
farmers. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Commercial construction in 1954 
will be one of the brightest spots in a 
penerally good construction picture. 
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Expenditures for office buildings, 
loft huildings and warehouses, as a 
group, are expected to be about 15 
per cent greater than in 1953. Out- 
Jays for stores, restaurants and 
garages are forecast at least six per 
cent more. Adding hotels, motels and 
commercial recreation buildings 
brings the total to nearly $2,500,000,' 
000 compared with some $2,200,000,- 
000 in 1952. 

After four years of high-volume 
building. New York City has less 
than one per cent vacancy in first- 
class space and nearly 6,000,000 ad- 
ditional square feet of space under 
construction or in prospect. Pitts- 
burgh still has plans ahead. Boston. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Washington, Atlanta, Dallas, Hons 
ton, Denver. Los Angeles and San 
Francisco have new space planned. 

Regional shopping centers, strik- 
ing features in suburban landscapes, 
also promise to add to the construc- 
tion total. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Last month's Treasury Depart' 
ment refinancing of maturing and 
redeemable issues re-emphasizes the 
intent to space out maturities and 
increase yield. 

In commenting on the terms of the 
new issue. Secretary Humphrey in- 
dicated that the debt limit of $275, 
fXXM)UO.00O is the only thing stand- 
ing IxHweeo the Treasury and sale 
of a longer term bond for 

Considering the recent renewal of 



HOW'S 



the Presidential request for a SI 5,- 
000,000,000 increase in the debt 
limit, it appears that the Treasury 
has readied its plan to make a long- 
term cash offering if the Congress 
acts favorably or grants any portion 
of the proposed increase. 



DISTRIBUTION 



Competitive markets are bringing 
out two major areas of difficulty that 
need studying. Neither is likely to 
receive a great deal of publicity. 

First is evaluating the functions 
the distribution process performs to 
determine which channels can carry 
out each function most efficiently. 
Are manufacturers attempting to do 
what wholesalers could do better? 
Are wholesalers doing what retailers 
could do best — or vice versa? Re- 
al ignment of functions may mean 
savings that will increase pricing 
and margin flexibility. 

Second major area of difficulty is 
in financing. As competition intensi- 
fies, distribution outlets find grow- 
ing needs for capital. Financial in- 
stitutions must not treat these prob- 
lems as they existed during a period 
of shortages and rationing. 

The "selling pitch" is working 
backward toward the assembly line. 
All kinds of firms are giving more at- 
tention to effective selling and the 
fact is established that, when pro- 
duction employes realize they are 
members of the sales team, produc- 
tion improves. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



"It pleased practically no one," 
accurately describes the impact 
made by the report of the Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy, 
the so called Randall Commission 
Report. 

This very fact might be cited as 
evidence that the report as a whole 
is a realistic compromise, ft is un- 
fortunate that so much of the com- 
ment on the document centered 
about the large number of dissents 
without analyzing the direction of 
dissent. 

Several valid points can he made 
rega rdin g I hem , A na l.v zed . t hey k< >rve 
to illustrate the substantial degree 
of agreement on major issues among 
at least 15 of the Commissioners 
representatives Reed and Simpson 
dissenting completely on the whole 
tenor of the report and Senator Mil- 
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BUSINESS? a look ahead 



liken preserving freedom of action 
on many points) . 

1 . Mim i if llie dissents are minor 
disagreements 

2. Several of the dissents go fur- 
ther than the Report in favoring 
trade liberalization. 

3. Some of the dissents do not 
"dissent" but merely amplify the 
recommendations to which they re- 
fer or clarifv individual positions. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



The Eisenhower Administration's 
eronomv drive has paid off in lower 
expenditure estimates for both fiscal 
1954 and 1955. The big question is: 
How mueh more will Congress cut? 

The 1955 budget puts expendi- 
tures at ^600,000,000 — 55,300.- 
000,000 below the current year. This 
leaves a deficit of S2 f 900,000,000. 
The proposed tax program would 
further reduce individual income 
taxes through Internal Revenue 
Code revisions, but would postpone 
the presently scheduled reductions 
in corporate income taxes and ex- 
cises. If these reductions go through 
as now scheduled, however, the defi- 
cit will be $4,100,000,000. 

The. deficit thus will hinge hiiih 
upon action on expenditures and on 
the tax program finally adopted. 

Indications are that some expendi- 
ture proposals will get rough treat- 
ment. Chairman Tatar of the House 
Appropriations Committee has said 
that at least $3,000,000,000 could be 
eat out, and other economy advo- 
cates are driving hard toward a 
balanced budget 

Since practically $4 ,000,000,000 of 
the $5,300,000,000 of cuts below 1954 
is in expenditures, under the Na- 
tional Security heading, further siz- 
able reductions here are not as likely 
as in the government's nonmilitary 
operations. Some of these contain 
new proposals; others show substan- 
tial increases over the current year; 
still others, much erttieiyed in the 
past, remain at about the same level. 



is disfranchised on an issue which 
vitally a flee Is each employe's pocket- 
book. In a unit, for instance, where 
only 55 per cent of the employes are 
union members the remaining 45 
per cent would have no vote. 

The secondary boycott issue, too, 
has caused argument. Boycotts are 
a basic evil because they attack 
neutrals- This practice should be 
prohibited. The Act as interpreted 
falls short of this. The President's 
recommendations actually would re- 
lax the rules governing boycotts. 

Politics always makes labor law 
results uncertain. Congress could 
render a historic service by forgetting 
pressure groups and seeking a law 
that is fair to employes, employers, 
and the millions of neutral citizens. 



LABOR RELATIONS 



the 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Congress has been debiting 
President's labor law proposals. 

One of the most controversial 
proved to be that tor the strike vote. 
The point here is that, when the vote 
is left entirely to the union, only ita 
members have voting rights. Thus a 
large minority in the typical plant 



dissent from corporate business. He 
has proposed that the Mills Plan 
<x>ncentration of tax payments into 
the first half of the calendar year ta 
changed, over a period of five years, 
and a program of equal quarterly 
payments restored. 

But, to do this, he proposes that 
corporations make advance pay- 
ments based on estimates of income. 

Under the plan, in September, 
1955, calendar year corporations 
would estimate their income for the 
full year 1955, figure their tax liabil- 
ity for the year, and pay one quarter 
of the tax, A re-estimate and quar- 
ter I v payment would be n ■quired in 
December with final payments, 
based on actual earnings, in March 
and June of 1956. 

The argument in favor nans that 
if individuals can do it why can't 
corporations? 



The first session of the Eighty- 
third Congress passed Public Law 
285 amending the Federal Reserve 
Act to permit national hanking asso- 
ciations to make real estate loans 
secured by first liens on properly 
managed forest tracts. The Treasury 
Department has now defined "proper 
management/' 

National banks are permitted to 
make such loans in tracts: 

1. Where (here is organized pro- 
teetion against fire. 

2. If hazards from insects or 
disease are high, effective protection 
is provided and conditions are such 
that killed timber can be salvaged- 

3. If any cutting during the period 
of the loan is such as to insure repro- 
duction and continued growth- 

l l ie law provides that no loan may 
exceed 40 per cent of the appraised 
value of the marketable timber of- 
fered as security. As the timber is 
cut, at least a portion of the pro- 
ceeds must be used toward payment 
if the maximum loan was made at the 
outset Forest loans ordinarily run 
two years hut terms up to ten years 
are possible if amortization of at 
least ten per cent a year is provided. 

No widespread use of the law is 
anticipated immediately. Its main 
importance is recognition of the fact 
that well managed forest property is 
sound loan collateral. 



TAXATION 



One of the Presidents *r t proposals 
for change in the Internal Revenue 
Code is certain to spark vigorous 



TRANSPORTATION 



The reshuffling of responsibilities 
of existing federal transport regula- 
tory and promotional agencies con- 
tinues to be a subject of major inter 
est in Washington. While no major 
changes are expected this year, the 
ground work will be explored for pos 
sible future action. 

The tendency is to leave the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission alone 
until its new managing director has 
an opportunity to straighten out 
some of its administrative problems. 
However, efforts will be renewed to 
transfer the Commission's railroad 
car service and general transport 
safety functions to the Department 
of Commerce, Most recent recom- 
mendations calling for such a tranS- 
fer fiinie I "<ri i 1 he Temple University 
Survey, a study group set up by the 
Truman Administration. While 
these recommendations are unoffi- 
cial the new Hoover Commission is 
expected to consider them seriously 
in its studies of government agen- 
cies. 

Dissatisfaction with federal agen- 
cies handling civil aviation regula- 
tory and promotional functions have 
entile to the surface. Two hills, intro- 
duced in both the House and Senate, 
call for abolishing the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and establishment of 
an entirely new independent air 
regulatory agency. At the same time, 
present aviation functions of the De- 
partment of Commerce would be 
reassigned. 
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it's Setter Business to 




in a borrowed apartment, every word — every 
promise — made bp vacuum cleaner salesmen was recorded 



3AM DO BBS grew up on a 
Georgia farm, attended a country 
school, at 16 went to work as a 
laborer and at 39 was gal^s manager 
of an expanding company. Then, in 
1907. on a hot day in a southern 
courtroom, he heard his firm's own 
lawyer tell the court: 4 'All advertis- 
ing is exasperated and nobody really 
believes it* Mr. Dnbbs was shocked. 
He asked business friends if this 
attitude was prevalent, and found it 
was. 

He resolved to change it A 
dynamic, indefatigable worker, he 
began a personal crusade against de- 
ceptive ads. Then, elected president 
of tin- Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America, which was already dedi- 
cated to "honest advertising," he 
made his campaign nationwide. For 
two years he went about the country, 
covering 45,000 miles, talking fear- 
lessly to groups tjf all sorts, naming 
dishonest advertisers, urging an 
organized battle on the evit 

Out of a fervent meeting in Boston 
in 1911 cyme the establishment of a 
National Vigilance Committee to 
eliminate false advertising of na- 
tional scope. Then local ad clubs 
followed by setting up their own 
vigilance committees to combat load 
business abuses. But the word 
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"vigilance" had undesirable conrto- 
tattoo* — it suggested night-riders 
using tar and feathers. At an 
India na po] i s ad cl ub meet i rig i n 1 9 1 6 
a visitor learned that a new name 
was needed. 

He walked to a blackboard, 
picked up a piece of chalk and 
scrawled out three words: Better 
Business Bureau. 

The name caught on. Today there 
are local bureaus in 97 cities in the 
United States and Canada, plus a 
national bureau. Almost 109,000,000 
persons live in areas protected by 
local bureaus. Most other Americans 
benefit, too— indirectly from the 
spread of higher standards estab- 
lished by local bureaus; directly 
from the national bureau's role as 
watchdog of national advertising 
and from warnings about question- 
able .schemes which it flashes to 97 
bureau cities and chambers of com- 
merce in 7fK) other communities. 

Originally this BBB work was 
done by volunteers. Then in 1914 
the Minneapolis bureau set a new 
pattern by hiring a full-time man- 
ager. Today professionals do the 
work, backed by some 2,000 leading 
businessmen serving on boards of 
directors arid financed by funds from 
their own communities- much of 



the money from the very firms being 
policed, Each bureau ( hips in three 
per cent of its budget to finance a 
BBB association which coordinates 
their work but does not V>oas them. 
The local bureaus, the national 
bureau and the association form a 
network that has become an integral 
part of our national economy. Not 
long ago the New York Times re- 
ferred to them as 4 'the Paul Reveres 
of the business world." 

Many of the local bureaus were 
brought into being by local cham- 
bers of commerce. Some of them 
were outgrowths of a chamber or" 
commerce committee on better busi- 
ness. 

In many cities too small to sup- 
port a BBB with a professional .staff 
the local chamber of commerce 
has a Better Business Division or 
Better Business Committee. More 
than 700 of these divisions and com- 
mittees carry a voting membership 
in the BBB. In addition, in still 
smaller cities better business work is 
carried on by chamber of commerce 
committees which work elosely with 
the BBB in the nearest large city. 
Meanwhile there is expansion along 
two lines: more chambers of com- 
merce organizing better business 
committees and more chambers 
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investigate first 



For nearly 40 years businessmen 
have policed values to 
assure fair play for customers 
in their communities 
By DON WHARTON 




Representatives arranged for advance proofs of 
ads to check to see if they were fakes 



In only six months the BBB eliminated 149 
examples of objectionable advertising 



hO#fuj.i-tih 



studying the need for organizing an 
independent, professionally staffed 
BBB, 

Last year the bureaus handled 
nearly half a million complaints — 
for instance* 37,806 about television 
sales and services, 32,332 about home 
appliances. Any customer can take 
a complaint to the BBB and get free 
help provided he first gives the busi- 
ness firm involved a chance to settle 
it. 

The bureau will act as intermedi- 
ary. It doesn't say " the customer is 
always right" or order the merchant 
around. It effects many solutions 
simply hy getting hoth sides down on 
paper for each party to read- Also, a 
bureau km -ps score i ts files on each 
firm show numtwr of romp bint* re- 
ceived and percentage settled satis- 
factorily. Anyone, before making a 
purchase, can ask the BBB about a 
store's reliability. The reply may be 
"25 complaints, all but two settled 
satisfactorily to customers"— or "150 
complaints, only six settled satis- 
factorily." 

But the conception of any bureau 
as simply u mounter cornplaint-and- 
adjustment desk is erroneous. Ho is 
the idea that they are mainly racket- 
busters. Bureaus spend less time on 
crooks than on legitimate business, 



helping to create better business 
standards. They are continually 
initiating action, Tor instance, news- 
paper, radio. 111:1^ z.inc and TV ads 
are scanned for questionable state- 
ments that are investigated without 
waiting for complaints. Last year 
BBB agents shopped 2AM72 ques- 
tionable ads r found 9,870 were dubi- 
ous and got the advi i ti'-ci to modify 
or eliminate 9.061 of them. 

BBB shoppers bought women's 
skirts and sent them to labs for 
fiber-content a rut lysis. They pur- 
chase! golf balls to determine 
whether the centers really were 
liquid. 

One trick of used car dealers is to 
advertise a spectacular bargain and 
then lei I customers: "It's already 
scild." In Chicago [In- BBB arranged 
with newspapers to get advance 
proofs of such ads, sent shoppers to 
the lots before they opened to check 
if they were fakes. The New York 
BRB borrowed a private apartment, 
set up microphones and recorded 
every word vacuum cleaner salesmen 
said B while giving home demonstra- 
tions. 

Bureaus have tackled "mystery 
tune 1 " contests which offered $100 
"credit chocks" if you identified such 
obvious tunes as "White Christmas" 



and "Sonny Boy." One bureau 
spotted a contest which offered 
checks to the "first 25" to identify 
the tune; the bureau had all 37 (if 
its employes send in answers, found 
that all 37 received checks. Then the 
bureau proved th;i[ the check* were 
worthless, Another bureau had all 
employes deliberately send in incor- 
rect answers, and they got credit 
checks anyway. 

Most states have laws against false 
advertising, but often the legal ap- 
proach is futile. First, prosecutors 
aren't likely to start a case against a 
store for advertising $1 nylon hose: 
"Was S1.50, now 98 cents." Second, 
prosecution would come too late to 
help customers But the BBB stops 
them in their tracks. Recently a 
bureau spotted an ad of a depart- 
ment store offering women's suits 
substantially below regular price. 
BBB shoppers found something the 
ad didn't mention ; They were water- 
stained suits purchased from a sal- 
vage company, The store ran another 
ad the next day apologizing for the 
error and offering refunds 

When Denver .set up its Bi-tlcr 
Business Bureau two years ago, 
white-collar bandits were finding the 
city both safe and lucrative Pro 
moters of crooked correspondence 
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schools and shady mail-order outfits 
had made it their hotne. The rackets 
were siphoning of! consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

Their competition in some fields 
was so unfair that even good stores 
were forced to low levels in arh eras- 
ing, particularly of floor covering, 
shoes, furs, and jewelry. They were 



shopping crew dropped off the truck 
ill villages and towns to buy mer- 
chandise for re-weighing on honest 
scales. , 

It was found that faulty scales 
were costing Coloradans a I least 
$12,000,000 a year— and the legisla- 
ture quickly passed a new weights- 
arid-measures law to control them. 



Bureau shoppers go out and buy all types 
of merchandise to be tested 



creating some distrust of all business. 
The day the Denver BBB opened 
there were 250 inquiries and com- 
plaints. Early results were that seven 
sharpies using telephones to solicit 
funds from .sucker lists left town; 
four correspondence schools closed; 
a $500,000 insurance racket was 
cleaned up; a doubtful vending 
machine promotion was curbed. The 
Bureau helped raise the advertising 
tone in field after field by getting 
merchants to agree on standards. 
When TV came to town* in July, 
1952, the bureau established an in- 
formation center to protect the pub- 
lic- for instance, against unloading 
of obsolete sets. That August alone 
it bandied 7,000 inquiries. 

Then the BBB set out to make a 
Colorado pound equal 16 ounces. 
The whole state had been a dump- 
ing ground for short- weighted mer- 
chandise. Moreover, inspectors in 
other states had to check anything 
shipped out of Colorado. Tackling 
Denver first, the BBB sent shoppers 
out to buy meats, groceries and other 
merchandise, and found that mote 
than half the scales in the city were 
off. Then a specially loaded truck 
was. sent around the state to test 
scales at coal yards, livestock load- 
ing platforms, grain elevators. A 



Much of the work is preventive. 
The day after n tornado hit Wor- 
cester, Mass., last June, a predatory 
army of fly-by-night contnu-tors 
moved in. But early that morning 
Mrs. Josephine Peirce, manager of 
the Worcester bureau, had a long- 
distance call — a warning from the 
Providence bureau telling of its ex- 
perience with crooked contractors 
ft *l I rvwing a hurricane. Mrs. Peirce 
quickly got four radio stations to 
broadcast warnings to property own- 
ers not to sign with a contractor un- 
(il checking with her. The warnings 
went on the air every hour for a 
week. She arranged with newspapers 
to refuse ads by contractors who had 
not been cleared. She got the police 
to agree not to issue passes admitting 
contractors to the disaster area until 
okayed by the bureau, and she gave 
no okays until the applicant was 
checked w i th h is hnm e- town hi i rea u 
or chamber of commerce Mrs. 
Peirce shut out of the disaster area 
32 contractors all set to make kill- 
ings. 

Pour bureau managers are women. 
One is Muriel Tsvetkoff, an English- 
bom musician who has been manag- 
ing the San Francisco bureau for 18 
years. Like many bureau managers, 
Mrs. Tsvetkoff has received threats 



—a wmruin sent to prison vowed on 
release to throw acid in her la;.:, 
man phoned one day that he was 
coming to murder her. Managers 
also encounter abuse nver (he phone, 
briberv offers and libel suits — one for 
$1,000,000 started in New York 
three years ago was quickly dropped. 
No bureau has ever lost a libel suit 
and no manager has ever been 
murdered- But there have been nar- 
row escapes. In the ISSU's the home 
of the Toledo manager was half 
wrecked by a liomb planted on the 
front porch. 

Thirteen years later, and by then 
manager at Columbus, he was shot 
in the back by a tricky collection 
agent he had exposed. 

Bureaus often act without com- 
plaints, for their job is to prevent as 
well as Stop fraud. When the Mem- 
phis bureau learned that a promoter 
had come to town to sell a carload of 
salt-base antifreeze it didn't wait for 
antoists of Memphis to complain 
about damaged radiators. It put 
warnings in the newspapers and 
went on the radio with round-the- 
clock flash announcements. The 
freight car was never unloaded in 
Memphis. 

BBB fact-finding helped break up 
a transportation racket which blos- 
somed during World War II. Shady 
travel bureau agencies were operat- 
ing behind blind classified ads say- 
ing "Going to Calif.; will take three 
passengers." Readers didn't know 
that the drivers were making a living 
at this. 

Some drivers had prison records 
and others were dope peddlers. 
Sometime they picked their passen- 
gers up in a shiny new car, drove to 
the edge of town, and transferred 
them to a jalopy. Or the passenger 
was dumped at a gas station — the 
driver would call it a "rest stop" and 
disappear after explaining he had to 
get the carburetor adjusted. Robbery 
and rape were by-products of the 
scheme. Then the Oklahoma City 
BBB hired special shoppers who fnr 
two months posed as would-be 
travelers. They obtained names, ad- 
dresses and operational data which 
were successful I v used in ihc federal 
courts. 

Examples of BBB resourcefulness 
are endless. Practically every pub* 
lished expose of financial and busi- 
ness schemes leans heavily on the 
BBB for facts. Many newspapers 
check on ads. 

When the federal Securities and 
Exchange Commission was estab- 
lished it borrowed BBB files and 
made good use of them in exposing 
financial skulduggery. 

These spectacular activities tend 
to overshadow the continuous BBB 
(Continued on page 74} 
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How movies help GULF dealers 
make service-selling a big success 



JOHN DEE Rf engineering prob- 
lems wrrfa D id of Hi^i Speed Comers 



When pr,.,!.n t*j art sold through thou- 
sands of outlets throughout the country, 
keeping dealers up to date on product 
improvements and selling methods can be 
expensive and time-consuming. The Gulf 
Oil Corporation, however, has found that 
■his problem can be easily and economically 
solved through movies. 

Easier fa tier, cheaper 

4 *Since we switched to movies, training our 
dealers is easier, faster, and cheaper," says 
a company executive. "And attendance at 
dealer meetings has improved, 

'"Movies iraki: our training program 
more effective, too. S:iles points are neatly 
lucked into the script so 1hat they arc con- 
vincing and easy to remember. And the 
movies graphically demonstrate how the 
dealer can make service pay off in profits. 
Asa result, our customers get better service 
... and product sales arc increased." 

Trouble-free projection 

Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors help 
to assure (be success of this film program 



for Gulf. Guff merchandising manager? 
like Pageants because of their trouble-free 
performance, lightweight portability^ and 
easy operation. 

Pageants deliver more dependable service 
because they are designed to eliminate the 
chief cause of projector breakdowns- im- 
proper lubrication. They are permanently 
pre-lubricated right at the factory. And 
only Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors 
have this important feature? 

Ask for a demon strati on 

Every day* progressive companies like Gulf 
switch to movies to increase selling effi- 
ciency. The chances arc that they can mean 
added sales power and lower selling costs 
in your business* too. 

To meet your most exacting require- 
ments, there are six kodascope Pageant 
I6mni. Sound Projector models priced 
from 5375. Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual 
Dealer for a free demonstration or mail the 
handy coupon for full details. 

Price subject to change without notice 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochet, 4, n,y. I 

»»<♦«* tmnd mam* *t t+ar+ti Jfedafc Audi*- Vrl*W Dmaimr, tempt* f Information qo , QV ipm*« cferW: 

□ Jtwfocep* 16mm. Faawattt Sound Patron £_j KWoicop* Tobfe V«w«x» L ] Kadai Winn Sp#»d Comero. 

NAME 

TITLE 



Afl ftKpertfnenPal >ug ar beH horvericf 
mod* by me John Deere Company ran 
ir.ro a mag during A*|d leili. SpUwii^g 
tpring leeltl whkri rtmow the betl loot 
failed !a firiKfiCKi proper ly 

loan D««re rnginesrf tooV; nvowiei d 
ihe t«eth in odion with a Kodak High 
Speed Camera. Photographed □( ipeedi 
up Id 3000 fromei par l+cortd, th* nc . 
1«On wai flowed down in prgjeOiOn ai 
mueh at 200 tlmfri for iMdy , , , helping 
Ihe company 1© pinpoint ftve problem arD 
provide □ q j rL lolulkin. 

MM! CORNING GLASS ttwhei 

looking hi retail counter* 

To iriraulaf* w1e», Corning Gton Warki" 
heme economic >ell »tor» cvllOmen and 
IQlei people- the cid^arlagft ©I Cooking 
wilh PyMji*' war*. Iniread of cumber - 
mm* demonilroHem kiti, each cornet □ 
Kodatlid* Tafala Viewer ond SO lull-color 
ilidti ol (rie Prftx were lm* in ui», 

Thii Ufiiqut diiploy meltlod help* 
1*11 nSouiandl Of PyRFX HitJum evtry 
week. Perhapt ii can 
help ra make your 
protfiKl tixivn fott»r. 




Kodak 
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New engine power gels loads there with time 
to spare — and cuts operating costs, too! 



With great new high-compression power in every model* 
new Chevrolet trucks for 54 bring you two mighty 
important advantages* 

First off, you save valuable time on the job. Whether 
your hauls are long or short, these fleet new Advance- 
Design trucks let you maintain faster schedules without 
driving at higher maximum road speeds. That'* because 
they bring you greatly increased acceleration and hill- 
climbing ability. You not only save time where it counts, 
but you save it with greater safety! 

In addition, you'll save plenty on operating costs. New 
Chevrolet trucks bring you great new gasoline economy 
for 1954. All three advanced engines— the "Thrift- 
master 235," the "Loadmaster 235" and the all-new 
"Jobmaster 261"*— give you the full benefit of thrifty 



high-compression power* They're designed to make 
gasoline work harder and go farther on your job. 

But that's only part of the money-saving power story 
behind these great new trucks! You enjoy lower upkeep 
costs and longer engine life, thanks to proved Chevrolet 
valve-in-head design. And something new has been 
added — new and even greater stamina with such features 
as aluminum pistons and full- pres.su re lubrication, plus 
extra strength in cylinder block, crankshaft and other 
vital engine components. 

Drop by your Chevrolet dealer's soon and discover 
all the other co.it-cutting, time-trimming features offered 
by the most powerful, finest performing, best-looking 
Advance- Design trucks ever built! . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan, 



CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 
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It's better business to 





NEW CHASSIS RUGGEDNESSr Xau 
get extra Strength and stamina! 
Heavier axle shafts In two-ton 
mode I s . . . bigger, more durable 
clutches in light- and heavy-duty 
models . . . stronger, more rigid 
frames in all models. 



Completely new '54 Chevrolet trucks 
offer all these brand-new features — 



NEW r BIGGER LOAD SPACE: Nnv 

pickup bcidic* have deeper sides. 
New stake bodies are wider, 
longer and roomier, You can 
haul bigger, bulkier loads, 

NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION; 1 

Great new driving ease! Truck 
Hydra- M at ic is offered not only 
on y z - and ^-con models, bur on 
1 -ton models, too! 

NEW COMFORTM ASTER CAfl- 



Offers new com fore and safety. 
New une-piere curved wind- 
shield gives extra visibility* 

NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT:* Seat 
cushion and hiuk move as a unit 
to "float" you over bumps. Klimi. 
nates annoying back-rubbing. 

NEW ADVANCE-DESIGN ST YUNG: 

New, massive front -end design, 
\i w parking lights show the 
full width of the truck, 

*0t>l*>»*Ut rxtr* ret. RsJ* t'rjntral S**i it -i-.7-A/r «r <rtf«i Wr/j." Jo*m*<t t T 261" en fin*** 
2-tttn wKtdtii. 



MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! A 




f 
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the incredible 



H IGH vacuum, one of technology's newest and least 
known tools, already is at work in hundreds of im- 
portant jobs — and them's going to be much more ado 
about this valuable ' nothing*' in the future. This 
prediction can be hacked up by taking a look at what's 
being done by high vacuum to improve our way of 
life. 

Today, improved high vacuum equipment and pro- 
cesses, offspring of the kind that gave birth to the first 
atomic bombs, are making possible the mass production 
of frozen citrus juice concentrates and soluble toffee, 
the vacuum drying of penicillin and many other anti- 
biotic-drugs, the vacuum dehydration of blood plasma, 
and the successful extraction of vitamins A and E from 
fish, liver and vegetable oils. And television tubes 
have a life expectancy four times longer than they used 
to have because scientists have learned how to harness 
extremely high vacuum on a mass production basis. 

Steady advances in creating more rarefied vacuums 
have made possible all the great machines of nuclear 
science, as well as radar, and many other marvels. 
Progress is so rapid that even the vacuum engineers 
aren't sure what they'll achieve next. 

One of the Teasons .high vacuum technology is becom- 
ing increasingly important is that under its influence 
matter can be made to assume different states almost 
at will. Water can be vaporized from solid ice; metals 
which can only be melted at atmospheric pressure can 
be made to boil; and beams of electrons can be directed 
in straight lines because they don't collide with 0M 
molecules 

Ordinartly we consider tur at sea level as quite 
"empty," Actually, it i.s packed with molecules — 400,- 
fX)0,OCM> t OOO,000,000,(XK) to the cubic inch] All these 
molecules are traveling at several times the speed of 
rifle bullets, and much straightcr They are colliding 
constantly, every few millionths of an inch, and 
caroming off in new directions. 

Modern high vacuum pumps have been devised to 
sweep molecules repeatedly out of a closed container 
more efficiently than ever before so that fewer and fewer 
molecules are left behind. When a high vacuum pump 
is started, molecules darting about madly in the closed 
chamber inevitably dart upward into a "trap" from 
which they are sucked away. Capturing and disposing 
of these molecules from a closed system usually is ac- 
complished by screens of oil vapor spurting continu- 
ously past the opening from which the molecules try to 
escape. As this process continues, fewer and fewer 
molecules are left behind in the closed chamber. Mod 
ern vacuum pumps use either oil vapor, mercury vapor 



or high-pressure steam to remove all but one out of 
every 1.000,000,000 molecules from such a chamber. It 
is in this respect that such pumps, on a commercial 
scale, are different from any previously known; the 
modern advancements of high vacuum technology 
would be impossible without them. 

A large manufacturer of fine watches is putting this 
"fourth state of matter 1 ' to work by annealing watch 
springs and other parts under high vacuum to produce 
brighter, untarnished working mechanisms. Tons of 
vacuum melted steel, steel in which the tiniest air 
pockets are removed, are being converted into anti- 
friction bearings that have 300 per cent improved 
fatigue resistance. Supers tee Is of the future aTc prof- 
fered by high vacuum technology. 

Literally billions of metal and plastic decorative 
items have been given a smooth, glistening surface by 
the vacuum coating process. Among the items com- 
monly coated now are trumpets and trophy cups, 
jewelry cases and radio housings, razor blade dis- 
pensers and light switch shields, costume jewelry and 
clock faces. 

One manufacturer of toy plastic trumpets, for in- 
stance, moves hundreds of these musical instruments 
at a time into a vacuum chamber on a revolving jig. As 
the trumpets turn in the high vacuum, vapor from 
"boiling" metals coats the plastic surface to produce a 
mem 1 lie looking trumpet 

Coating metals may be silver, gold, copper, zinc, 
chromium, cobalt, nickel, selenium— practically any 
metal or alloy. Nearly always, however, aluminum is 
used. It is cheap, plentiful and readily evaporated 

One pound of aluminum will lay a lustrous, tarnish- 
free film on 25,000 square feet of surface. This thin cov- 
ering is usually only four millionths of an inch thick. 

How far is this fourth state of matter going to be 
pushed? Not even the experts are willing to risk a 
prediction. We know it is likely to mean better things, 
faster production and some changes in our way of 
living. 

Recently, for example, at the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, high vacuum scientists have produced 
what are, in effect, cosmic rays of energies greater than 
any previously created by man. Rays of 2,250,000,- 
000 volts have been generated by the world's first 
cosmotron a Buck Rogers monster whose very heart 
is high vacuum. 

As one scientist put it recently. "Man-made cosmic 
rays made possible by super -high vacuums could some- 
day be as important as atomic energy." EN D 

— O. A. Battista 
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Hertz gives you oil these benefits of truck 

ownership ... but none of its "headaches"! 




No capital imwfr stmuni — H*rti 
Truck Lease S*rvk« supplies all ihe 
IflXfVs yWJ *v»ed. Releases yaur capi- 
tal f(sr Qlher company finance tvfredl. 




Trucks engineered to your 
tpeetflccrtiont— Heriz Supplies the 
enoc'ly righl trucks for ycwr precise 
needs. Omf truck engineers are at 
your service. 




7. Ewtrfl trucks When you need 
them— In caw of p*ak periods or 
rush loG-ds, Herlr supplies e*tra trucks 
for W«h periods. 




All gatoline, oil, etc., supplied 
by Hertz — You furnish one thing 
Only — a driver. Herti hakes cere of 
everything *lio. 



Insurance prelection provided 

to ivft you. Hersx wll gladly place 
Public Liability and Property Damage 
insurance rhrough your own brakcr or 
agent, if yOu prefer. 




Eatper bookkeeping for you — 

lmt*ad of rivanr beokkeepina Hems 
you hove Only «he ant bill i«r,r by 
Herri. 



9. Good-looking equipment addi 

preilig* to your company — Your 
trucks alloys loan □rrrdfN'v*, Never 
ctlriy or tun-down. M igood udve-r tiling 




Hertz. Truck Lease Service is most 
flexible. You may use all or any part of the 
ahovr bt-tu-cil s according Co your need-. On 
the other hand, if you prefer others which 
are not shown, Hertz will provide them too, 
Herts serves almost every type of husi- 
nesst Among Hertz customers are rruinu- 
fac t Lire rs, wholesalers , dist rib u tors, ret a i 1c rs 
. . , restaurants, laundries, cleaners and 
dyers, department stores, grocers, specialty 
shops, etc. 



Hertz is the world's lanu-si truck and pas- 
senger car rental organization, with a 30- 
VL'iu record of customer satisfaction, You, 
loo, will find it pays to lease or rent trucks 
from Hertz. 

For complete information call your local 
Hertz station or write or phone Hertz 
Truck Rental System, Dept. F34, 218 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois; 
phone WEbster 9-5165. No obligation, of 
course, 



Look in your telephon* directory under M ri ,T for your neoreit Herti ttotiofi, HERTZ Truck Rental SYSTEM 
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TOLL 
ROAD 
BOOM 



10,000 miles for 
$ 10,000,000,000 




Success of tump 
taking pressures off free 
roads, speeding construc- 
tion, brings a change 
in the attitude of those 
formerly opposed 



By HENRY K. EVANS 



A REMARKABLE about-face has 
Ink en place recently in the thinking 
of highway authorities. The long 
standing taboo on toll road.-* has been 
lifted, not because of changed con- 
cepts of highway financing princi- 
ples but simply because the toll 
method has proven such an astound - 
ingly successful means of producing 
needed superhighways in a hurry. 

The federal government opposed 
them in the past as "an inadvisahle 
and expensive expedient" and fed- 
eral law still denies them any place 
in the federal-aid highway system. 
The truck, bus, and automobile 
representatives, until recently, have 
consistently and bitterly Henrium-ed 
them, too. They termed the pikes ' L an 
immediate threat ... no solution to 
out highway problem . , , double 
taxation . . . undemocratic > r , a 
drain on the free- road system/' 

But the picture has changed. A 
Department of Commerce spokes- 
man gives the federal blessing in 
describing the toll roads as i4 a sound 
solution for many of the costly defi- 
ciencies on the rural segment of our 
system of interstate highways/' Even 
the users have warmed up to the 



point of endorsing toll financing as 
a means of providing needed high- 
ways where they could not be built 
through conventional means. 

According to a comprehensive sur- 
vey by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, toll roads now 
stretch into ten states and promise 
to expand ten times within the next 
few years. 

Right now almost 1,000 miles of 
turnpikes representing a SI, 000,- 
000,000 investment- are operating, 
and another 1,000 miles are under 
construction. 

In some states turnpike Construe^ 
tion overshadows the whole state 
road program. Manpower and 
money involved are huge. The New 
Jersey Turnpike had 10,000 men 
working at one time. The American 
Road Builders Association reports 
that more than one fifth of all high- 
way construction expenditures in 
1953 involved toll projects. 

This year should see completion 
of the 3285,000,000 Garden State 
Parkway in New Jersey (between 
the New York line and Cape May i 
and the $96,000,000 West Virginia 
Turnpike (connecting Charleston 



and Princeton? and a 865,000,000 
eastward extension of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike. Scheduled to open 
next year are the $55,000,000 Maine 
Turnpike Extension northward to 
Augusta, the $500,000,000 New York 
State Thruway linking New York 
City and Buffalo; and the $326,000- 
000 Ohio Turnpike across that state. 

These projtvts, representing 51,- 
327,000,000 in costs, may be swelled 
to a total new investment of $8,722,- 
000,000 if all presently planned toll 
roads become a reality. 

One toll road seems to beget an- 
other. The traffic engineer for the 
New Jersey Turnpike, for instance, 
complained recently that he lacked 
time for current operating problems 
because his desk is piled high with 
plans for turnpike extensions orig- 
inally scheduled for consideration 
sometime around 1970. The reason 
is obvious: As one state completes a 
toll road, bringing it up to the border 
of another, pressure to hook onto the 
turnpike builds up in the second 
state. The Pennsylvania Turnpike's 
western extension was a strong in- 
centive for construction of the Ohio 
Turnpike and James D. Adams, 
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'J learned to operate my Marehant in less than an hour 
. - and soon took over the heaviest figuring in our office." 



fast! 



t4 (flARCHQNT 



Whatever your figuruwork require- 
ments, there's a Marehant exactly 
suited to your needs . t , and the cost 
is soon repaid in hours saved. The 
Marehant Man near you will be 
happy to show by an actual run on 
your own work that M arena nt's the 
answer . , . any way you figure! 




"Marehant gives me calculating speed up to 
twic-p that of other calculators;. The work really 
roily out." 




AMERICA'S Flftsr 



"Dollar-for- dollar, I've found that \farrhant lops them 
all for time-saving, built-in automatic features, and 
guaranteed accuracy control, " 



mpRCHtfR? 



SEND mC,i ' cou P Qn w ' ,h r* ur buiineii lelferheod 

to g«t your free , . , 

THIS Index t& Modem Figuring Mpihodi . . . □ 

COUPON D * SCripTivfi L ' ler Oturu aboul (he FlGUREMATlC □ 

MABCHANT (MCULATOfS, INC. • Ookland | r California 

' G2 



chairman of the Indiana To]] Road 
Commission, declared recently that 
his state's geographic location gives 
it no choice hut to build a toll road 
to pick up the traffic from the Ohio 
route. 

Such incentives explain, at least 
in part, the prediction that this coun- 
try will have from 3,000 to 10,000 
miles of toll roads within ten or 20 
years. As proposed, these pikes 
would be integrated into a system 
which would permit a motorist, start- 
ing in New York, to ride turnpikes 
via Albany to Buffalo or Boston; or, 
via Pittsburgh, to Detroit, Chicago 
or Omaha. From Chicago a motor- 
ist could continue to the Gulf of 
Mexico by a north-south transconti- 
nental turnpike crossing Indiana^ 
Kentucky, Georgia and Florida, with 
branches connecting St. Louis, Okla- 
homa City, Fort Worth, Dallas, San 
Antonio, Houston and Corpus 
Christi. Other groups are working 
seriously to establish an oast-west 
superhighway from Boston to San 
Diego most of it consisting of toll 
roads. 

Such ambitious planning leads 
naturally to the question: 

"Where is the money coming 
from?'* 

C "Cheever" Hardwick, whose 
New York investment firm. Smith, 
Barney and Company, has handled 
many of the bond offerings for exist- 



ing turnpikes, does not regard this as 
much of a problem, 

"There is nothing to indicate," he 
says, "that sufficient private capital 
will not be available to finance any 
vehicular toll project in the United 
States that can he demonstrated to 
offer a reasonable expectancy of self- 
liquiri.it ion within a reasonable 
time. 11 

He is confident that, wherever 
careful studies by qualified engineers 
indicate a favorable "coverage" of 
bond servicing charges, investors 
both here and abruad will rally 
round. But to be attractive the "cov- 
erage" must be at least 1.5; that is, 
the average yearly income during 
the life of the bonds — less operating 
costs — must be at least 50 per cent 
greater than the yearly total of inter- 
eat and principal payments. Inves- 
tors may be willing to proceed with 
lower ratios when the state or other 
taxing body will guarantee pay- 
ments. But revenue bond projects 
generally run above the 50 per cent 
margin. The Ohio toll road issue, for 
instance, has a coverage of 1 ,95. 

Besides the toll revenues, investors 
can usually count on income from 
gasoline royalties, the restaurant 
concession and similar auxiliary 
services. Last year the Jersey Turn- 
pike took in 81,250,000 from the €.4 
cent royalty on each gallon of 
gasoline. (The Turnpike Authority 



points out that their gasoline is no 
higher priced than that on adjacent 
highways. : The New York Thruw.jy 
Authority estimates its. royalty in- 
come from all sources will run more 
than $2,000,000 in 1955, its first full 
year of operation, Such extra income 
usually averages five to ten per cent 
of the total take and contributes 
further to the road's financial sound- 
ness. 

Lenders have not been difficult to 
find. As one of the financial prelimi- 
naries to building the New Jersey 
Turnpike, Mr. Hardwick started out 
from New York City by motor with 
the buyer for a prominent Canadian 
institution The purpose was to travel 
the approximate route of the pro- 
posed toll road. The party had 
battled its way southward past Eliza- 
beth, N. J., through jam-packed 
traffic when the visitor inquired, 
"How far have we come?" 

"Fourteen miles." 

"How long will the turnpike be?" 
One h u rid r ed a nd ei g h t r v >n rri i 1 c -s ." 

After sitting quietly, watching the 
mass of trucks and passenger cars 
fighting their ways north and south, 
the Canadian said, "Tm sold now 
get me out of here while Tm still 
alive," The need for a better road 
was obvious. 

Whether that road — or any road, 
for that matter should be financed 
(Continued on page 75 J 



Present and proposed toll road mileage now totals SJ22 with expenditure estimated at 
$9358,000. Not shown here are the north-south and east-west transcontinental super- 
highways under serious consideration. Toll roads would be an important part o} them 




"Performance of new low cost 
office typewriter sold me!" says 
Minute Maid ad manager 





Remington 



A Product el JVUppm^am 



— Thousands of professional 
and business men are equally 
enthused! Here's why: 

1 • The Remington Office-rirer handles 
paper and forms up to 11 inches wide 
...writes a ful] 10-3 10-inch line. 

2. Exclusive Miracle Tab makes it easy 
Co sec up rhc Oflke-ritcr for statements, 
invoices and listings. 

3. The Office -riter makes up to 10 



good carbon copies, curs clean stencils. 
4. Trie Ofrice-riier Us a full standard 
keyboard, clean, sliarp princwork .ind 
every feature needed to handle alt your 
office cyping PLUS die extra advantages 
of compact size and low cost [ 
A demon ^ration will convince you 
thar rhis unique cypewrirer deserves a 
place in yaur oftiif. ( your dealer or 
Remington Rand Business Equipment 
Center today! Convenient terms. 



MAKERS OF THE REMINGTON QUIET-RITEft, STANDARD, NOISEUSS AND ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
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Public utilities would like to put 
them underground, but the cost would 
run more than $2QflO0fi00flO0 



By MURRAY TEIGH B LOOM 



IJN NOV. 20, 1950, gales, driving 
rain, fantastic snowfalls, sleet and 
floods hit the United States with 
such devastating force that ripens 
of public utility people were soon 
railing the disaster the "greatest 
storm in the history of our com- 
pany." 

At the height of the storm thou- 
sands of power lines were down and 
several million families were without 
electricity — a situation that awak- 
ened a chorus long familiar to pub- 
lic utilities men: 

"Why don't they put those lines 
underground?" 

When the same idea occurs simul- 
taneously to millions of men and 
women, things happen. This single 
bright idea has brought about citi- 
zens' committees in Summit, N. J. t 
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city-conducted inquiries or threat- 
ened legislation in Miami, Coving- 
ton, Ky., and Toronto and state- wide 
investigations in New Jersey and 
Connecticut 

Its not just the politicians who 
love these in vest i Rat ions. A leading 
trade paper, Elect rieai World, said 
recently: 

"No matter how promptly the 
services are restored in the face of 
dire difficulties, there is a growing 
tendency for municipal authorities 
to make public issue of the extended 
outage [total time power is off]. 
They are not necessarily reaching 
for politics] capital. In this day they 
can honestly reflect a public attitude 
that electric service has become so 
indispensable that excuses, no mat- 
ter how valid, are no alibi for chilly 



rooms, kitchens without cooking and 
spoiled frozen foods," 

"People appear to be growing 
more helpless and more intolerant 
of anything that disrupts their 
normal mode of life/ 7 C A. Mullen, 
vice president of the Jersey Central 
Power and Light Company, said re- 
cently. Mr. Mullen should know. 
His company was one of five ma jor 
utilities in Nfow Jersey that partici- 
pated in a state investigation as to 
why most of their lines weren't un- 
derground, In other states similar 
investigations are under way. 

What had brought the matter to a 
head in New Jersey was a number 
of mandatory underground power 
line bills introduced in the state sen- 
ate. The New Jersey power com- 
panies felt, collectively, like Job, 
harried by legislators after nature 
itself hud thrown some of the most 
incredible meteorological bed evil - 
ments at them. The state has been 
hit seven times by outsize hurricanes, 
sleet and ice storms and big blows— 
in 1938. 1340, 1941. 1944. 1948, 1950 
and 19f)3, 

K.ieli invoked u twofold loss to 
the utilities — money that was lost on 
eurrenl that couldn't be sold because 
lim s were down, and great costs in- 
voiced in bringing in out-of-town 
line crews to repair the damage. The 
week-end ice storm of January, 19o3„ 
that hit the eastern seaboard cost 
the utilities severs 1 million dollars. 

As if nature's vicissitudes weren't 
enough to contend with, the over- 
head lines are also the natural vic- 
tims of wild motorist*, It's a rare 
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Do top executives delegate too much responsibility? 

CONSCIOUSLY, most key men probably And being located in a fireproof building open. And the other! have year* of tough 

never allow important responsibilities tOge* doesn t lessen ihc danger one bit. Fireproof sledding just to regain normalcy 

out of their own hands. But experience buildings j u » waU-m an office fire. Make it Write yourself a today to check the 

show, that u*c*ns<iwl> they often do. And fc*r/ m ^ ^ M A(jd ^ ■ ^ 

Lr C b/d^trour' ttrr BUt : y ° U ' VC g ° t fire lw '™ erf Fiiw - But liulc il C04ls 10 best, and 

y jsaa mu., don't count on it to repay all your lames, mnst modern protection — a new Moslcr 

Take the mailer of your firm's accounts unless you can provide *'proof-of-lo** wife, "400" Series "A" Label record safe. Con- 

rcccivablc and other business records, for in 60 days"— which tak«r«wvf f , you know. *ult classified telephone directory for name 

instant*. Whose .resprmsibihiy is it to see d «l«o«l« thi 5 _«» ------- <> f Mori,-, rl.al-T in yom i ,-v. fen la 
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sales increase in 2 years 



Note: We have been paid $65,950,233 since February I, 
1925 for advising business men. 

These figures prove that the George S. May Company 
gets results for its clients! 



Let our representative caff on 
you without obligation! 





We practice what we preach - 

We can boost yow safes; Just 0s m 

boosted ours / 



George S. May Company 

THI WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION 

CHICAGO 6. Fngineerinq Bmldina NEW YflDK 17 m t 4i-A c« mu E DtunrfA4 . . . _ 



It takes 
TWO 

to make ft 
work 




And 1 1 takes TWO communication systems 
to rlvc business <he complete efficiency it 
n^tuts for loday's uuu:k, competitive pace! 
ill Your regular city-phone service and 
(2) a fully automatic KellogE Sysiem*.. 
to handle all inside calls— -to free your 
t.wiuhh(.i..ird for those incoming-OUtepinB 
calls so vital to your success! 

KELLOGG INTERCOMMUNICATION STITEHS— 
0ESIGNED FOR m BUSINESS, Wt BUDGET! 

Fully guaranteed! . . . Completely auto- 
nuiii ! . . A KellogE Intercommunica- 
tion System requires no swiichhyard. 
needs no operator. Iniiamly connects you 
wiih. any department or k*y personnel — 
gives you quick conferences! without leav- 
ing your desk — keeps your conversations 
private. All stations call each other with 
tlif Ljuick flick nf a dial! 

KELLOGG SELECT O PHONE — serves one 
[0 55 smtioiiv Saves nine, sicps, money! 

KELLOGG RELAY MAf lC — for syslcms re- 
quiring more than 55 stations, Provide* 
for any future expansion! 

Available through. Kellojtc's nationwide 
dealer service organization. Your dealer 
will gjadly survey your inside commu.ru> 
cations problem, without obligation to 
you. Send coupon TODAY. 

Kellogc 



THf t#WG£ VOJtf OF lUUNfSl 

KELLOCG StflTtfllOMO AND SUPP1T COMPANY 



SPECIAL PRODUCT? DIVISION, D-pf 7-C 
*ti- luiiy SwtchbotKd and Supply Company 
iol« OfFic*» Jfl W»M M*nrw ihntet, 
Chicago. 3, HlkrMHf 

a kelloco iNte»coMMUHiCAtioH srsrtM. 
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utility that doesn't lose four or five 
poles during a summer week because 
some driver was drunk, wild or 
simply skidded on a wet road. It 
costs $250 to replace a pole and $500 
if the wires are broken with the pole. 
About two thirds of all poles hit this 
way cause some power interruption. 

Disappointed hunters or those, 
merely trying to sharpen their aim 
are also enemies of the overhead 
lines. They often shoot at the porce- 
lain insulation pieces atop the pole 
or they put a bullet through the thick 
aerial cable aloft. 

Harried by nature, legislators, 
drivers and hunters, the utilities 
themselves long ago began thinking 
of putting their lines underground. 
But no matter how much solid, con- 
structive thinking they gave it they 
couldn't get around one major 
obstacle; money. 

In 1948, the New Jersey utility in- 
vestigating committee estimated 
that it would cost $1,366,000,000 to 
place 19,261 miles of pole line under- 
ground. It would cost an additional 
$29,500,000 every year thereafter to 
put normal new line extensions un- 
derground. 

That was in 1S48. Today the five 
utilities think the costs would lie 
more than $2,000,000,000 to get all 
their overhead lines underground. 
Estimates for getting the entire coun- 
try's lines underground range all the 
way from 520,000,000,000 to $30, - 
000,000,000. 

Who would pay for it? You and I. 

Most state utility commissions 
have wnrked out corn plica led formu- 
las on which to base electric charges 
to consumers hut rill of them try to 
give the rompanies a fair Tetum on 
the basis of fixed charges and capital 
investment. If the companies were 
able to raise the fantastic hi 1 1 ions 
needed, the interest and the fabu- 
lously increased investment repre- 
sented by the underground lines 
would reflect itself quickly in 
monthly bills swollen to three, four 
and possibly five times their present 
size. 

In addition, it would cost the aver- 
age home owner about $100 to place 
his present overhead service line un- 
derground. For many families elec- 
tricity would suddenly become too 
expensive. 

Further extension of electric serv- 
ice to rural areas would be com- 
pletely stopped Many farmers 
would not be able to finance the more 1 
expensive extensions from highways 
to their buildings. 

The cost problem is weird enough 
but the technical one might be even 
worse, 

Russell fi. Warner, vice president 
of the United Illuminating Company 
of ( 'i mrii-i tit ut, testifying before the 



state Public Utilities Com mission 
last March, asserted: 

"As loads increase underground 
cables have to be changed. The cable 
being worked on must be de ener- 
gized and all customers supplied 
from that section of the cable are 
without service for many hours. . . . 
Aside from the objectionable nul.-me 
time for cable work overhead lines 
are usually worked live — we find the 
cost of maintenance and of opera- 
tion about twice per circuit mile 
than for overhead construction/' 

Operating records of several util- 
ity emiif mines show that the average 
customer supplied from a simple un- 
derground system l*as more hours 
of electric service interruption than 
the average customer supplied from 
the overhead system. For one thing, 
an underground cable takes eight to 
1G hours to repair, whereas the aver- 
age overhead line can bo fixed in 
only a couple of hours. Sometimes 
chemicals in the soil can lead to 
galvanic action on the lead sheath 
protect i»» the underground cable so 
that the wire fails. 

In Hackettstown, N. J Jp the lines 
serving street, lights were put under- 
ground in 11*33 in the sidewalk grass 
strips But now tree roots are push 
ing up the cables relentlessly and 
there is an expensive repair problem. 

But assume for the moment that 
underground systems work per- 
fectly; that utilities can somehow 
find the money to put the lines un- 
derground; that every home owner 
is willing to pay a reasonable sum 
to install the new lines and is 
bravely ready to pay eleetrie bills 
three or four times his present ones 
for the boon of underground lines. 
Well, there's still another big ob- 
stacle. 

Back in the depression 1930's one 
New Jersey utility decided that it 
would do its bit to relieve unemploy- 
ment and at the same time get some 
lines underground cheaply. Al- 
though it was a modest program in- 
volving less (ban fK> miles of under- 
ground line, it was almost impossi- 
ble to get enough skilled labor for 
the job. Most companies t an luarely 
get entuigh good men just to keep up 
wttl] their regular extensions of over 
head lines, let alone have a surplus 
of manpower to get a vast under- 
ground program under way. 

Yet in spite of these powerful 
deterrents more than 400 American 
cities and communities do have un- 
derground power distribution sys- 
tems. In these erases, paradoxically 
enough, it was actually rheaper to 
put the lines underground than con- 
tinue them aloft. 

In many downtown areas the lines 
hud to j*o underground not because 
of storm dangers but simply because 
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I'M MOT AFPMD OF BUR6LARS 
BOSS — BUT I WISH VOU'D 
LEAVE SOME U6HTS OM WHEN 
VOU 60 OUT AT NI6MT/ 




Whether you own a dog or nor, a good way to discourage burglars from 
entering your home while you are away is. ro leave lights on. The best 
practice is to turn lights on in mtrai rooms. If you go out frequently; 
vary the lighting 1mm night to night, to further deceive thieves who 
may be "casing" your home. 

Tbh diitcrttsrnttrtt u puhlhhtd in tht mttrest «/ tr'mt prtventmn. 
Ktpnrits will ht futmiheJ ti tthout charge upon rtqutU. 




/ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 

AFTNA lNSUHA^CF COMl'ANY « THE Tf'ORLD FIRE ASU MAR INF INSURANCE CO, 
THE CENTURY INrJItMNHTf COMPANY * STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y, 
HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 

DON T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE-CQNSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER, 



New Br ocid Protection 
Against Thieves 

The new Aetna Resident* »nd Out- 
side Theft Policy covers losses not 
■only from burglary but also robbery 
or holdup, inside theft, mynrnous 
disappearance, ind vandalism within 
you j liLimc. Jr (overs jewelry , silver, 
ware, furs, clothing, household fur- 
rushin^s, money and securities, ind 
other property belonging to mem- 
ber* of your household, relatives or 
gueit* In addition it covers your 
property while traveling, m cJubs, 
theatre or office. Ask your IcxjI 
agent or broker. 

THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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Out df s>o wildcat weirs drilled hy Cities 
Service last year, over 67 were dry, And* 
you ma \ say. "Bad bu^ini-iC Hut :ulujll\ 
these dry wells represent the "good bu-i- 
ncW sense of I he enlirc industry. 

Evert with all (he latest scientific meth- 
ods at rheii disposal, oil men cannot id- 
way* he certain of a black-gold And be- 
neath strange lands. What is important is 
thai Cities Servkc, M well as the rest of 
the industry, is willing to risk huge sums 
on any reasonable evidence that they may 
find oil. 

One company may decide not to drill an 
area, while another will say, "Let's take the 
risk," This h giU-cdge assurance to the na- 
tion that every possible area will be ex- 
plored. It's a marvelous example of how 



our free ertlerpi ise, competitive system 
constantly influences all American busi- 
ness in a direction that will always benefit 
the consumer. 

C. ii its Service will continue to make new 
oil find*, to help fill the oil larders of the 
nation . * . known underground oil sup- 
plies are over four times what they were 
thirty years ago. Cities Service ,*ill con- 
tinue to drill dry w ells too . . . the odds lire 
S to I against bringing in a producing dis- 
covery w,ell. Arid these hundreds of dry 
wells, with the millions of dollars spent on 
them, w til in themselves serve as a monu- 
ment to the con slam efforts of (he Ameri- 
can petroleum industry to keep our coun- 
try strong and lo keep our standard of liv- 
ing the highest the world has ever known. 



the overhead lines were so heavily 
loaded with wires, both telephone 
and power, and wilh crossarms that 
they became inefficient* dangerous 
and incredibly difficult to repair. 

Yet since the end of World War II 
there have been a number of new 
suburban developments, such as the 
new Park Forest project outside Chi- 
cago, which have the benefit of un- 
Her ij round power lines. In 1949, the 
Bellwood Park subdivision in Lon- 
don, Ontario, put in underground in- 
stallations at only 25 per cent mere 
than for overhead cons [ruction. How 
could it be done so cheaply? For one 
thing all lfc$6 houses were built for 
rental and there was only one prop- 
erty owner to deal with. Also, there 
was no existing overhead plant to be 
abandoned and removed. Instead of 
using; standard lead covered cables 
with numerous ducts and manholes 
a new plastic covered cable was used. 

Of course, it's one thing to plow a 
cable into the soft earth at the side 
of a country road; it's quite another 
to get them in hi duets under 
macadamized streets and concrete 
roads as the people of Summit, N, J,, 
discovered no( long ago. 

After the IW.jO storm and a conse- 
quent interruption of power for sev- 
eral days, a Summit mass meeting 
' led to the appointment of a citizens' 
committee to investigate the possi- 
bilities of getting the lines under- 
ground. 

Summit is a pleasant city of 20.- 
000 people. On the committee with 
Howard D, McGeorge, chairman, 
were two power engineers, a CPA, a 
large property owner, a telephone 
engineer and a corporation execu- 
tive. 

The committee- found that it 
would cost about §7,000,000 to get 
Summit's lines underground. 

"It is assumed," the committee's 
report concluded realistically, "that 
the Jersey Central Power Company 
could not be expected to take on it- 
self this burden for one of (he many 
communities it serves. Whether the 
burden is one which i mild Ix 1 under- 
taken by the people of Summit is 
debatable. 

With that report most of Summit 
lost interest but Mr. McGeorge per- 
sonally thinks the $7,000,000 could 
be raised easily if Summit would be 
willing to go into the power busi- 
ness. Under .state law the city could 
buy power from :i utility as a kind of 
municipal wholesaler and resell it 
at a pro (it to the residents. A few 
towns in New Jersey do this. Mr. 
McGeorge thinks Summit could 
make $270,tX>0 a year this wny. Ih> 
admits it's not likely to happen. 

In at least two incorporated subur- 
ban areas, Winnelka, III., and Bel 
mont, Mass., profits from munici- 
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How to protect your business 
against both 



and 




^XXC\^stealing 



A bologna salesman down in Texas 
figured out a pretty plain way to 
defraud his company. 

He drov« « (T with « trucklond of the 
Mttu-4Ke>*nld itathitlf price «ud pork- 
rlr rl the money — £1,1 1 7,37. 

The editor* uf a jjronp ■ ■ I pulp maga- 
zines in New Vui L were a lot bin i< r. 

Thi-v hon^ht iioiwviatenL, drtec- 
live-atoxj' nmnuseripta tolhe turn- of 
#96*000 o\er a period 1 of three year* 



<-Atld t ithed rhr rlu-rk* ihemriehrK, 

As these imi L:ascs show, wlicn em- 
ployees turn dishonest, there** practi- 
cally no limit to die w»y» they'll find to 
steal. And when tlncy do pick a way — 
uluthcrit's lapping the [ill, jujydiuj; [lie 
InhpLs or carting otT merchandise — they 
usujIJx sjitud the stolen funds hung Ih> 
forc they're caught 

Travelers Blanket Fidelity insurance, 
covering .i[J iour eiuplin its, protects you 



ititly a^jiiisl die consequences . dVnniiiiul 
ingenuity at tx.irk in your business. Yon 
won't have to uorry ahont dishonest acts 
OK «CO* e ri iir losses resn Iti ng from I hem. 

A new booklet,, Hour Wtil Do You fiiim,' 
Your Eiitpleytts.' just published by The 
Travelers, gives full details of Travelers 
Blanket Fidelity insurance and tell* how 
to classify your employs lor tfiis im- 
portant coverage. For your free copy, liFI 
out die coupon below, attacb to yonr 
letterhead and mail, 



• **«•». llltlftMtilllltlMMIlltlMllllMt 



TO"J 
WILL %C 



whl mi *T~*f 

i fie 

Travelers 



HAHTfQftb | 9> CO-HltECriCllt 




Pleaiu. rend me your FREE booklet, ■ 

m 



Slrt>*-t , , 
Cily. . , 



Stale. 
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WAftRfADY 

for reproduction 



ACME 



VISIBLE 



PHOTO 
PANELS 




^ any time 

0*1 ¥0V Catalogs price lijtj, ports 
lists, dirfl-c+oriei and tndrnti out 
fos*«r, mare accyrateFy,. Save 
time and maney. 

% any size 

Moke your reproductions targer, 
imaller or wms size, (ncludr 
illustrations, headings, etc., too. 
Many forms of offl<* and 
commerdof reproduction- 

2fc fast and easy 

Save time and expense of type 
letting. Your typewriter if your 
compoifrar. Ea<h line typed on 
individual tord. Only lines 
affected n P(r d be chanflcd. 

Sfc in your office 

Always under your control and 
available for reference or use. 
Compactly filed. Protective 
envelope* kt-vp them clean. Send 
for complete information today. 



ACME 



VISIBLE 



Acme Visible Records, Inc, 

CROZET. VIRGINIA 
Jtepreserrtntrvu m alt principal cities 



pally operated power plants are 
used toward getting power lines un- 
derground. Since 1935, Winnetka 
has spent about $40,000 a year for 
this program That is, until recently. 
"For the next few years this pro- 
gram must l>e again curtailed bee 
cause of the excessive cost of under- 
ground conductors at this time,' 1 
C. R. Miller, village manager, stated 
recently. 

In Belmont, the program is con- 
tinuing, partly with the aid of new 
subdivision developers who ante up 
an extra per house assessment in 
order to pay for underground con- 
duits and cables. 

Next to getting the lines under- 
ground one of the most frequently 
suggested solutions for power inter- 
ruptions due to storms is an emer- 
gency generator in every house, 

"It wouldn't be a bad idea — if 
every home had a resident electrical 
engineer/' one utility executive corn- 
men ted, "In the first place the home 
electric generator you set 1 advertised 
as "war surplus' has barely enough 
power to heat up two electric irons. 
In order to have enough power to 
run an electric range you'd need a 
fairly hefty 83,000 to £4,000 home 
generator, 

"Then you need a permit to store 
gasoline and a special exhaust for 
fumes. And the wire from the gen- 
erator must terminate at a double- 
throw switch so that the house can 
be energiiced from one source only. 
If it isn't properly wired the power 
can feed back into the main line and 
kill people. 

"Then to top it all, unless the gen- 
erator is kept in ready condition — by 
being given a trial run once a week — 
the chances are it won't work prop- 
erly when you really need it. Also, 
they're awfully noisy.*' 

If underground lines are loo ex- 
pensive and home generators too im- 
practical is there anything that ran 
be done to reduce the storm-caused 
outages of electric power? 

There is one drastic method that 
would reduce storm and wind-caused 
outages but it would bring on a storm 
of outraged opinion even to suggest 
it. 

Some 90 per cent of broken power 
wires are snapped by falling tree 
limbs. But obviously we're not pre- 
pared to cut down our big sidewalk 
trees, So the utilities have been 
spending huge sums of money on 
elaborate tree- trimming programs in 
cooperation with home owners and 
local shade tree committees. The 
trimming is done by expert tree men 
who are paid by the utilities. "Dan- 
ger timber*' — dead, dying or un- 
sound trees or limbs is removed 
promptly if it's likely to fall on a 
power line. In New Jersey alone the 



five leading public utilities nt 
more than §1,000,000 in 1952 on 
tree- trimming programs. 

Helping to make the tree-trim- 
ming programs even more effective 
is the increasing use of aerial cable 
for ordinary overhead distribution 
wires. Recause of its much greater 
strength the thicker cable withstands 
falling tree branches to a far greater 
extent than does ordinary open wire. 
It costs about 2V2 times what ordi- 
nary wire docs but it has another 
drawback. The cables still develop 
hard-to-find faults and really big 
falling limbs can snap them, loo. 

Under the heading of preventive 
therapy, many power companies 
have gone in heavily for improved 
chemical treatment of pules to make 
them last longer; for better guying 
of poles so that they stand up firmer 
under sudden impacts; for two-way 
radio systems between repair trucks 
and the nut in office; for new kinds of 
wire splices so that they pull apart 
less often; for wider spacing on pole 
cmssarrns so that win s arc further 
apart and less likely to swing to- 
gether in a high wind and burn. 
Other technical improvements in- 
elude higher strength line wire, 
transformers with built-in lightning 
arresters and alternate means of 
feeding power to the same area in 
case of an outage. 

In most parts of the country util- 
ities have formed mutual assistance 
groups. If a hud storm hits New 
Jersey, line crews can be called in 
from unaffected parts of the country 
such as New England, the Mid- 
west or upstate New York, The crews 
are flown in so that they have a 
night's sleep while awaiting the 
trucks being driven in. They help 
make it possible to restore service 
usually within days instead of weeks. 

Yet in spite of these technical im- 
provements we will still have severe 
storms and there will lie periods 
when areas will be without elec- 
tricity. 

It it's any console inn you ran re 
member that in the United States we 
have the best power service of any 
country on earth. Or, if you want to 
look ahead, the chances are that if 
it is ever developed to practical 
levels, wireless transmission of power 
will probably get its first tryout in 
the United States. So far it's only a 
laboratory curiosity. 

But until that happy day well just 
have to learn to live with our power 
mm panics and their meteorological 
troubles just as they are patiently 
learning to live with the wire-snap- 
ping trees. That is, unless we sud- 
denly find $20,000,000,000 we don't 
know what to do with. Then the 
power companies will be very happy 
to gel the lines underground. END 
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WESTINGHOUSE 

FLUORESCENT LAMPS 

Last Over 7500 Hours. yours? 
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RAIN MAKING 

becomes 
a science... 
and a PROBLEM 




A Presidential committee 
is investigating the necessity for 
regulating weather control efforts 

By RAY Y MITTEN 




NEXT month a special Presiden- 
tial committor* wil] tackle the com- 
plicated )ob of deterniioini; Imw the 
nation's economy can obtain the 
greatest possible benefit from rain 
making. 

Although its history tends to re- 
late it to Indian tribe rituals and 
shady practitioners with the ethit3 
of carnival medicine men, rain mak- 
ing today is legitimate business. Its 
operational dimensions are not offi- 
cially known. 

The dirTercnee between past and 
present is that today the ability to 
induce rain artificially under favor- 
able conditions iy a scientifically 
proven fact and professional meteor- 
ologists have replaced thy fakers of 
yesteryear. 

Today's rain-making business, 
which is in the 31,000,000 class, dates 
only to 194b\ when a General Elec- 
tric Company scientist first triggered 
a likely cloud over Massachusetts by 
peppering it with dry ice from an air- 
plane One of his colleagues subse- 
quently discovered that silver iodide 
also would induce moisture-filled but 
reluctant cloud* to make rain. 

Those revelations brought a large 
and growing -but still officially un- 
counted — number of commercial 
rain makers into the field. One of 
them alone was known a couple of 
years ago to have 300,000,000 acres 
of land under contract— about 12 



times as many acres as are under 
irrigation in the entire country. 

In recommending the federal 
study, the Semite Commerce Com- 
mittee said last summer that "asso- 
ciations of farmers are sponsoring 
many of these projects but private 
corporations including public util- 
ity companies, sugar and fruit- 
growing companies, and an alumi- 
num company- are sponsoring a 
substantial number of them in tins 
and other countries." 

It noted that large-scale experi- 
ments are being carried on in 
Canada, Peru, Cuba, Japan, For- 
mosa, India, Australia, Scandinavia, 
Ttarksy, Egypt, Arabia and other 
countries. 

Senate testimony had linked rain 
making to industrial water needs. 
The Bureau of Reclamation esti- 
mated at 42,OO0,O00.n<HJ,0a0 gallons 
a year the water needs at the peak of 
any near-future, war for all industrial 
operations, steam for electric power, 
and railroads. That is about 20 per 
cent more than is used for all pur- 
poses today. The Commerce De- 
partment noted, for example, that it 
takes about 25 gallons of water to 
refine one gallon of gasoline, 36 gal- 
lons to make a pound of steel, ten to 
1 4 to refine a pound of sugar, and 47 
per pound of finished textile product. 

"If practical," the Senate commit- 
tee report stated, "weather control 



promises tremendous benefits for a 
small investment. Research work in 
the field involves no test plants or 
production facilities and very little 
expensive equipment. The seeding 
agents, carbon dioxide or silver 
iodide, are inexpensive, yet when 
used in small quantities they appar- 
ently prrniuce weather phenomena of 
the highest magnitude. 

"If these phenomena cause only a 
small increase in precipitation, this 
small increase can be economically 
important. An inch of extra rain, 
converted into runoff and concen- 
trated in a reservoir, can produce 
electric power worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. A fraction of 
an inch of extra rain, falling on crops 
during the period of germination, 
can greatly increase crop yields. 

"But artiiicial nueleatimi may 
have useful potentialities in ad- 
dition to that of stimulating rain- 
fall," the report observed. "It may 
have possibilities for increasing 
snowpack in mountainous areas, for 
holding back and 'softening' rain- 
storms, thereby reducing soil ero- 
sion, for inhibiting hail, for breaking 
up hurricanes and for precipitating 
out and thereby cutting holes in 
clouds so that aircraft can operate," 
The committee report said two im- 
portant questions remain unan- 
swered. 

The first is: "How often do the 
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. * and furthermore^ 
you take mailing right 
off the payroll!'* 




REPLACES SCORES OF CLERKS 

CUTS COSTS 80% 



Inserting & Mailing Machine 



When Inserting It Mailing Machine takes ever mail- 
ing preparation — it's important news for mass mailers, 
Just consider! This machine performs seven intricate 
operations. It inserts up to eight enclosures in the 
envelope; moistens flap and seals envelope; meters 
postage or prints indicia; counts the total mailing and 
stacks. One operator replaces scores of clerks and 
you make decisive savings every time you make ti 
mailing. Many large mailers have reduced costs by 
as much as 80%, 

Mechanized mailings go out faster — up to 40,000 
pieces can be ready for Uncle Sam's trucks in an 
eight-hour work day. They are cleaner and more 
accurate too, because mechanical fingers don't get 



INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE CO. 

rHILklFIIVEB Nl* JElilT 



tired, don't make errors and stay spotless. 

See Inserting & Mailing Machine in Action ... A 
demonstration can be arranged in your City at your 
convenience. Or. our illustrated folder, Reducing 
Mailing Casts by 80%, will tell you more about the 
machine. Just use the coupon. 



□ 

□ 



INSERTING AND MAKING MACHINE CO., 
PHUUPSBURG. NEW JftSEr 

We would lake to test die economy of the 
Inserting & Maying Machine Method. 

Plow send booldCT (tevribins new mi 
chine, R*d*cing Mjitirtg CotU 



Individual. 

1 1 ■ rn 
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How to get 

the cash your company needs in 1954 — to pay taxes or 
meet payrolls, for plant modernization, to carry larger 
receivables, etc. . . ? Simple I Commercial Credit's 
method can provide 

from $25,000 

to millions of dollars — without diluting ownership, 
without mortgaging future profits, without hampering 
company operation. Some individual companies in this 
way used during 1953 up 

to 5 million 

dollars of Commercial Credit's money. Commercial 
Credit in 1953 advanced more than 600 million dollars 
for working capital purposes alone. In most cases, cash 
was forthcoming 

within days 

of first contact. Commercial Credit's method is effi- 
cient and economical. It lets you increase or decrease the 
amounts of cash used at any time — lets you use it just 

for months 

or as long as there's need. Commercial Credit funds 
are available on a continuing basis. The single reason- 
able charge is a tax deductible expense* To get cash for 
temporary needs 

or for years 

write, wire or phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office listed here, Say, "Send me informa- 
tion about the plan offered in Nation's Business." 

Baltimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Chicago 6-222 W\ Adams St. 
Los Angeles 14—722 S, Spring St. New Yokk 17-100 E. 42nd St. 
San Fraxcibco 6—112 Pine St. 

A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 

Commercial Credit Company 

Capital and Surplus Over $145,000,000 
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satisfaction with Weather Bureau 
records, affected rainfall patterns in 
eastern states. 

"Our first job is to find out who is 
doing what under what conditions 
and with what results/* says Chas. 
Gardner, Jr., who dislikes having his 
first name spelled out* works for 
Senator Case, and is slated to become 
executive secretary of the Weather 
Control Committee. He is awaTe. 
from experience of the magnitude of 
the committee's job. Having come 
with Senator Case when the latter 
switched from House to Senate in 
1951 1 Mr, Gardner formerly was ex- 
eeutive secretary of the South 
Dakota Natural Resources Commis- 
sion. In that capacity he delved 
deeply into the physical and eom- 
niMvi.il intriraries of rain making 
and made some recommendations to 
the state legislature. Subsequently 
the legislature passed a law requir- 
ing licensing of rain makers. 

The new committee's first notion 
will be to compile a list of active 
commercial rain makers; there is no 
official one. The larger operators, 
such as Dr. Irving P. Krick of Den- 
ver, Dr. Wallace E. Howell of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Robert Elliott of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., who have big 
contractu here and abroad, are well 
known. Rut there are unlisted scores 
of smaller operators who work with 
a few ground generators or an air 
plane and a few buckets of dry ice. 

AH together their contracts cover 
millions of acres, mainly in the 
West, and they charge up to 15 cents 
an acre. The fee for grassland 
usually is from one half to one cent 
an acre; from five to 18 cents for 
cultivated land. The majority of 
their contracts are with groups of 
farmers, livestock growers and irri- 
gation districts. Some agreements 
stipulate no payment unless positive 
results are shown. 

The professional ranks, whatever 
their number, are supplemented by 
an unknown legion of do-it-yourself 
mm makers, who do not want to pay 
a prartiliimer but are willing to in- 
vest in an inexpensive,, easy-to-use 
silver iodide generator. Such opera- 
tions may well turn out to be the ulti- 
mate cause for recommending 
licensing or registration of all rain 
makers, with regular operational re- 
ports to the Weather Bureau. A lone 
rain-seeking farmer or rancher 
pumping invisible silver iodide into 
the air haphazardly may spoil a 
nearby well regulated operation and 
do damage, either by over-seeding 
and preventing rain or causing ex- 
cessive rain. 

More immediate problems for the 
■ -ii mm it ice, however, arc how lit gel 
the right kind of data for evaluation 
from commercial operators and t 
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5,300 INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPANIES 



GROWING 
NATION -WIDE INDUSTRY 

--.and a growing outlet 
for I "i\:T engineering 
and manufacturing 
facilities. 




TVpfral r>f mlvqnred desi|;n and pcrforman re in dial IrTrphonr- >-vi in-Kinf system* 
i* KetUpe Crn*4n»r, developed by Kelloep! Swiri hho.ird iipid Supply CompiiPiy. 
n division of IT&T. for u*c in telephonr t-x r li.i rij Tiijii-ilier with Ke|Ji»EE Rrlar- 
mutin, n» nf\l as Slep-hy-Slep and Rotary dial Rwilehina: equipment made hy 
IfeltnJ TVIr phone and Radio Company, also a division of KcLlogf pro. 

\id> - ;> i'inii|ilr-ii- r.injn- »f aulmmilii- s-vi i t<- Lli ripe »r*tflOM as well a* other equip- 
ment and sup pi ie* for she independent tele-plume pnnn*try. 




Greater fapjtriiy for exi;.t- 
ing Irleplmne line* i-. nuilr 

|, I, |,y till* H Himp;|i"1 
Jltd i-eoilnttiiraJ "r;irri«T" 
-y-h-iii nf irlrph'me eons- 
mtiiijruijpri*, Carrier imp 
provide as many a» lfl nt- 
dpiinn.it circuit*, superim- 
posed on ex.i*iini: lines 
viMkhii the ni'ff--.il|i nf 
si ri n nin \i more wires. 
Short, nndiutci and Jong- 
I iinpp! ts pc» fur i. nil r ;i- 
well as >i|[Pnd IrariHj ii i-- inn 
are available. w'hh I he 
Ki'llonff Type, No. 5 Car. 
rirr* shown m ripht, f<niir 
f j multaneoBa converge 

tiflll!. jij-it. lie i ii i r i'- ■ I mm 

one « ire * it i ii ii , 





Microwave radio relay r.in i>'- rr-le-phnne rprenip* nycr inniirl.lini, 
i«v<-r-. dr-Ti'ris lakes .itid other difficult terrain without wire fine*, 
between harlot* ,irid Tampa. I '!-<»., the l'enin*ular TVle-phone Co. 
hum installed the first independent 1»'l' phnnr company mirr«w;ive 
lirtk ronnedinpx with the nation-wide inler-toll dialing system. The 
ronnphie equipment n3 1-^ t *: «*e il I ■ s Federal Tcleiurnmuniratiuii 
Laboratories, research division of tT*T al jSulley. N. J r 



Llie same skill in maiiufariuring am] 
research builds better performance into 
products for home, business ami industry 
made by the maimfactiirinj: divisions 
of IT&T— a ^reat American trademark. 



■ ivr 

IN TEH NAT) ON At TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
47 Broad Street, New York 4, hi. T. 

h«»r |nforn,nii„ r fl h m! telephone et|Ul|jinriiE mirt xunpll**. wr jte 
EvlliPRv Swltctiboa.nl nnrl Supply Cu„ : fl W. Munroe Si.. Chlotcv «, 




HI. 
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HOW TO COOI ON A BUDGET 



\H IITAH STOtfJr G-E Air Con •~ r Or nq mgke-i 
mmnter builnm not ikmp, trailers 

rtpori from \S ig 100% ImhMM in lvmrner 
buimen offer G-E Afr Condilioning, 




Ml /ACTOtin; G-E Air Condilioniflg r*rJu£*i 
p/&dvclion *rTCMf end rtjedi , . . Krlps hg«d te 
(lovar roftroncd , . . p,ot*cll wuter- «n li H ™ 
mQr*ripli._.orrrQ.<:1s fjnd help, hold employed. 




IN Officii; C E Air Conditioning reduces ab- 
ienie+.jpti, bwtli moral*... inr.r#(n*i summitf 
efficiency.,, eliminate* diirurbing irreel noii»t, 
Oflrt*ying drafry ond dust hfl{g U ie window* 
inn b* kepf clo**d L 
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Extra Savings on 
G-f Air Conditioners 
if You Act Howl 



There's still time La cash in on G.E/s 
annua] "Savings-Season" offer, 

G-E dealers are offering special re- 
duced price . . . small dtiwn payments , . . 
delayed monthly payments as low as 
$3$ . . . installation at your convenience. 
But you must act now! 

Why is this offer made? It's more 
economical for G-E dealers to spread 
installation work over an entire year 
than to work overtime during summer. 
They save— and so do you. 

Don't forget, it s easy to fit G-E Air 
Conditioning into your budget. You 
can install a G-E Packaged Air Condi- 
tioner first where you need it most 
showroom . , conierenee room . , labo- 
ratory, , .machine shop. Them later, you 
can air condition other arca.s as needed 
by adding new packaged units. 

Retail store . . , factory . . . office ... it 
makes no difference. There's a G-E unit 
designed to fit every business, regard- 
less of type or size. Why not take ad- 
vantage of the extra savings during thu 
big G-E "Savings-Season" offer? Call 
your nearest G-E dealer today or mail 
coupon below. 




Packaged 
AIR CONDITIONERS 

for Business and industry 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 



Gvntrai El*clrk Co., S«. NS-3, 

Air Conditioning Dfviilon, &roomfi»rrf, N. J. 

ttif (or my tnjii n*ii □ 

5*nd ff». book ,1 0 * G-i A.r C»ndrri<.»j rl0 Q 



Wr"T*e 



■'- -it-. p r r. t 



A4d>*<i 



City 



more difficult, how to establish efTec- 
tive criteria for evaluation. 

The committee expects help on the 
latter from months of experiments 
with dispersing silver iodide from an 
airplane in Washington State, which 
the Weather Bureau will conclude 
for the Defense Department in April 
or May. The department, which has 
been spending about $1,000,000 a 
year on rain-making research, is 
more interested in the physiea! 
phenomena involved than in any 
military applications, although the 
latter are admittedly possible. 

A few years ago during a Defense 
Department experiment in New 
Mexico an airplane sowing dry ice 
finally managed to tease a weak 
shower out of a small cloud. A proud 
Navy officer involved turned to an 
Indian who was among the onlookers 
and asked him how he liked this 
achievement. 

The Indian replied matter-of- 
factly, ' 'We've been doing it for 
years." 

Indian rain-making rituals of the 
past included smoking special pipes, 



"J Jit as man con not live by bread 
done, industry should not e*i?t for 
profit alone; it should <onitnnily 
osk itself whether its actions and 
policies ore serving the general 
welfare pod safeguarding the 
liberty and dignity gf the indi- 
vidual.' — Clifford F. Hood 



burning tobacco in gross lots, shoot- 
ing arrows at clouds, praying, danc- 
ing and chanting The Choc taws 
hung a fish around a tribesman's 
neck and stood him in the nearest 
stream until it rained or, in unus- 
ually dry spells, for at least two 
weeks until a plausible official expla- 
nation for the continuing drought 
was evolved. They also tried to stop 
rain by roasting river bank sand. 

One of this country's earnest rain- 
making treatises was James P 
Epsy's "Philosophy of Storms- 
published in 1841, which advocated 
the use of huge fires. On a more ambi- 
tious scale he later proposed burning 
a 40 acre timber tract each seventh 
day, the fires to be 20 miles apart 
along a 600 mile north- to-south line 
on our western border- this was 
never done. 

The fire theory had its critics. 
P*. De C, Ward wrote in The Ameri- 
can Meteorological Journal in 1892 
that it was commonly but erron- 
eously supposed for years that the 
great 1871 Chicago fire was extin- 
guished by the rain it caused. 
Actually, he said, n<> rain fell during 
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with Faith 
and Confidence 
in the future 





*35,769,410 00 is being spent 

this year for 205 new diesel 
locomotives 

I 




Union Pacific demonstrates its firm 
belief in our nation's progress by con- 
tinuing its broad program of constant 
improvement in freight and passen- 
ger service. 

Of I hose 205 new diesel locomotive 
units, 190 will be for freight, and 15 
for passenger service. 

Delivery is expected to be completed 
by lune 1, 1954, completely diesel - 



iiing the railroad's main line between 
Omaha and the Pacific Coast, for 
handling of through traffic. Thus, the 
progressive Union Pacific maintains 
its tradition of serving all the West 
with the most modern equipment. 
The expenditure of over thirty^five md- 
lion dollars for these additional diesel 
locomotives will help maintain pay- 
rolls and the buying power so vital to 
our country's economic welfare. 



ION PACIFIC 



Revolutionary 



,m 



chain drive 



op«ns up a new age «f power transmission far industry 



Borg-Wprner 
engineering 
eliminates 



'chordal ^ 

action" i 




makes possible higher speeds 
saves space and weight 



"Chordal action"" has long been a buga- 
boo in chain drives for pvowcr u ;insmis, 
sion. The cause of pounding, bouncing, 
jerking and vibration, chorda! action 
greatly limits the speed, toad carrying ca- 
pacity and service life of the drive. 

To overcome these limitation 1 *, Borg- 
Warner's Morse Chain Division has dc 
wc loped a revolutionary drive ihat prac- 
tically eliminates chordal action. Smooth 
as a belt, with the strength of steel , . . 
positive dm a gear, with the flexibility of a 
chain . . . tht HY-VO Drive can run at 
speeds up to 3600 rpm. linear velocities 
up to 6500 fpm. and can transmit up to 
5000 hp. 



Narrow, yet super strong, the Morse 
HY-VO Drive makes possible substantial 
savings in space- not only in over-all sire, 
but especially in wj<Jth. In many instances 
this completely eliminates (he need for 
bulky, expensive outboard bearings and 
mountings. 

With many additional features, the 
HY-VO Drive runs almost noiselessly, 
cuts operating and maintenance costs, lasts 
longer than conventional drives. 

Contributions such as this to American 
industry are continuing evidence of the 
"design it better— make it better" policy 
applied to every Borg -Warner product. 
Proof again that — 



ft-W fWttuutiHt MAMiS it wowk |-W rtODUcrmti mams rr AWrUHJ 

US products in all 

Borg-Warner 




TH|*f UNIT* FORM ftOtfl-WAHNtft, |hh«M Otfhmi, CMmM ATKINS HW 
Wm* mm * MWCWUNEJ IKTrilNAJieNia - tOK WARflErt SERVICE PART) • C*UMCT nciL 
CL£VfLANOCO««UtAlt» * DLTRQIT &EAR . FRANfLIH STtLt » IHOEHiDU PRODUCT* 
iNCtRKJLL 5TIEI, * LWC BMNVFAtlURFPtt f LQRfi WAHWACTU*lft(» CO., tlD. * MAf BON 
WARVf I.. KwtlLER rWOUCT J > MECHANICS UKIVIMAL JOlNt * HORSE CHAIN - MQ*$C CMlN CO , LTD, 
MKt • NOWE HEAT « KSttt PROCBCTJ « Rf fLECTAl . RttMOIIEJ ClllTCH . SPfftMG UHWnM 
*AIN[t AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ■ WARNER ClAW * MfAHNEH CFARC0., If 3. » »0<I5TEJ! OIWSHWt 



Ihe 24 hour fire, nor until four days 
later. 

The champions of another favorite 
rain-making technique, percussion, 
found their authority in Plutarch, 
who once wrote that great battles 
usually are followed by rain. As late 
as the last century people were still 
trying to open clouds with cannons 
and dynamite. Congress put up 
$9,000 in 1890 for some Agriculture 
Department experiments consisting 
of explosions both on the ground 
and, with the aid of gas balloons in 
the air. Two years later the Depart- 
ment reported the experiments to be 
promising and Congress voted an- 
other 510,000; but the promises wore 
thin and only half of the money was 
spent, with the rest returned to the 
Treasury, 

In 1&80, G. H. Bell of New York 
had proposed to a reluctant public a 
series of "discreetly located" hollow. 
1,500 foot blower towers which 
would force saturated air into the 
heavens when rain was m^eded and, 
when less rain was desire*!, suck in 
clouds and hold them for future use. 

A tower also figured in a 1916 San 
Diego episode that illustrates the 
ups and downs of rain making over 
the years. The city, after several 
years of drought, offered to pay 
Charles M. Hatfield $10,000 if he 
could filJ the lake behind Morena 
Hum, 60 miles southeast. He and his 
brother, Paul, built a 20 foot tower 
on a Kilt near the dam and started 
operations on New Year's Day, 1916, 
when observers saw smoke curl f rom 
the tower-top tank. 

Mr. Hatfield had agreed to have 
four feet of water running over the 
dam by Jan. 27. As it turned out, 44 
inches of rain fell in 26 days and 
Morena I,ake rose 14 feet in one four- 
day period. Meanwhile, unknown to 
Mr. Hatfield, nearby lower Otay 
Dam was bulging and finally burst 
— on Jan. 27. Tons of water, lashed 
by high winds, tore through the 
valley, drowned several persons, 
caused millions of dollars in prop- 
erty damage and temjiorarily iso- 
lated San Diego from the rest of 
California. The Ha (fields, according 
to San Diego Evening Tribune files, 
vanished while gun-toting fanners 
hunted J hem. San Diego faced $6,- 
000,000 worth of damage suits. 

The experience understandably 
left San Diego shaken, but not 
enough so to close its mind forever 
to the possibilities nf rain making. A 
couple of years ago the city signed a 
three month contract for the seeding 
of 1,100 square miles with ground 
generators. The contractor reported 
a 60 per cent average increase in pre- 
cipitation. His fee, reminiscent of 
the Hatfields, who never collected, 
was $10,000. END 
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Smart "Town PaneV illustrate* ntw Dodge rtyling, bright new trim. 



New Dodge trucks give eye-appeal and performance.' 
In every way, they mean a better deal for the man 
at. the wheel. Tjiok at the feature* shown below. 
Then remember that Dodge offers the roomiest, 
most comfortable cabs yet built, with unmatched 
visibility, easy -chair seats, easy-lo-reach controls* 



^et with all their extra value, Dodge "Job-Rated" 
trucks are priced with the Invest . , . Bav<1 vou 
plenty in operating and maintenance costs. 
See or phone your friendly Dodge dealer; ask 
mm for a demonstration. Five minutes behind the 
wheel will prove Dodge a better deal! 




at the wheel 



with new 



POWERFUL V-I'i AND 4V 



*»»9<«-«&.' A&JSWtf*'" 




"Job-Rated" 

... "Etrejk n. - IV CMC. Srtws > . H« »T* Roy w tn ^ (rtec . . ^ ^ _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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EVER If MAN IN YOUR PLANT 



iURi OFFICE 




The NEW EXECUTONE 

Intercom saves time, 
increases output! 

Add up all the time that's lost by key 
pornmrK'J running lurk and forth for 
information. \dd up the time wasted 
by nwitchboarri "bottlenecks/'' 

The new executo^e turns this lost 
motion into productive wurkiriR lime 
with convenient, in si ant voice-to-voice 

COlltaCL 

Get "Inircfe" Colls 
off your Switchboard 

With ex.ec! tone you talk to any d« 
piirimcnt as oftrn as necessary ... free- 
injt your switchboard for "outside" 
calls. Voices are amazingly crisp and 
f]i\ir. Low roM Execu tone quk-kly pays 
for tisclf in de./t-ri-i of wuys. Get the 
whole story— no obligation! 

fxefu/one 



COMMUNICATION AMD 

SOUND SYSTEMS 



EXECUTONE,, mc r , Dept. L-2 
4i" h I.r*inglon Ave.. V*w Ynrlc 17, N. Y 
Without oMig{itrtm t please tend me data 
on Extzulone for: 

" IVTEK.OmCE COM Ml MC AT TON 

□ SVITCHBOARH BEt.lEF 

□ Drr»ATLA.YT COKHHOCATION 

□ LOCATI.VC. PERSONNEL 
NAME 

tlK If „ 



..TITLE.. 



fn Canada J Hani fit Ave., T omnia 
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It's Better Business to Investigate First 



{Continued from page 44) 
work with legitimate- business. For 
instance, during the first half of 1953 
the national bureau alone eliminated 
149 examples of objectionable adver- 
tising The companies involved 
spend more than 8200,000,000 yearly 
on ads and include 13 of the nation's 
100 leading advertisers. In nine out 
of ten cases the advertiser volun- 
tarily made correction. Sometimes a 
phone call is enough. For instancy 
last fall a king-sized firm offered a 
"ha If -price" sale of rice. The morn- 
ins the first ad appeared the BBB 
noticed that the customer had to buy 
a package at full price to get a second 
at half price. 

It phoned the advertiser that day 
and the ad was immediately aban- 
doned. 

In contrast, two years of work 
were required to halt newspaper, 
magazine and radio advertising of a 
"bargain offer" of small tulip bulbs 




The first year the BBB had 1,000 
bulbs planted, of which 360 grew 
leaves and none produced blooms. 
But the nursery disputed the fair- 
ness of the teats and the bureau 
realty went to work. Sixteen local 
offices, from Boston to San Diego, 
from Montreal to Atlanta, purcliased 
bulbs, turned them over to botanical 
gardens, park departments, agricul- 
tural colleges and other horticultural 
authorities. They planted 2,734 
bulbs, found that 1,363 grew leaves 
and only 72 bloomed. 

The nursery firm still refused to 
stop advertising, so the BBB pulled 
all the facts together in a bulletin 
for newspapers, magazines and 
radio stations. Shortly, the nursery 
firm discontinued the small-bulb 
campaign. 

The BBB gives no preferential 
treatment to advertising by mem- 
bers. 

Occasionally a trickster trips him- 
self up by claiming he's benn mtim- 
mrnded by the HOB. It doesn't 
recommend or endorse any product, 
firm or individual. No member is 
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even permitted to advertise that he 
or his firm belongs. 

Similarly, the bureaus do not en- 
dorse any fund-raising appeal. They 
dig up data about appeals, publish 
them and thereby help the public to 
determine factually which appeals to 
support. One item it tries to pin 
down is what part of the contribu 
tion the professional fund-raiser 
takes for himself. Many charities 
hold fund-raising costs down to five 
or ten cents out of each dollar con- 
tributed. 

Anything over 20 cents would 
certainly be questioned. Yet the 
BBB occasionally has found pro- 
moters putting as much as 90 cents 
of eac h dollar into their own pockets. 
In many states a professional pro- 
moter can keep 95 cents out of your 
SI without violating the law, The 
standard pay for professional phone 
men hired by professional promoters 
is 25 cents out of each SI raised. 

The BBB has steadily battled un 
ordered merchandise promotions put 
on in the name of charity, It has ex- 
posed many shown that the charity 
named actually was receiving none 
of the proceeds. 

Out of 125,000,000 inquiries that 
poured into BBB offices last year 
112,000 were about fund-raising ap- 
peals. That put fund-raising inquir- 
ies and complaints in first place for 
the third year in a row. Americans 
arf now contributing some §4,000,- 
000,000 a year to charities and the 
phone solicitors have become such 
a problem that all bureaus are broad- 
casting tips on handling them BBB 
oftVrs the following advice in deal- 
ing with telephone solicitors. 

1, Say you never make contribu- 
tions or buy tickets or advertising 
space in programs or special edi- 
tions over the telephone. 

2. Tell the caller to write yott a 
letter slating aft the facts so you can 
check with the Mi It. 

S. If a letter is received flhe 
chances are 100 to 1 that you won't 
get one) then refer it to the MIR. 

Rack in the early days the HUB 
received many more complaints than 
inquiries. That has been reversed. 
Now inquiries lend complaints three 
to one. This is partly a result of con 
met education, partly of hotter 
business practices which business 
has forced upon itself. A wise slogan 
coined by (he Cleveland bureau a 
third of a century ago advises: "Be- 
fore You Invest, Investigate/' The 
ratio of inquiries to complaints 
shows how well it has caught on. END 
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Toll Road Boom 

f Continued from page 52) 
through tolls is not equally obvious 
to many people. They point out 
that turnpikes wore the vogue, in this 
country and Europe 100 years ago, 
only to he abandoned; that modern 
toll roads art* still too new to provide 
satisfactory answers to some impor- 
tant questions. Among these are: 
What does it profit to have 10,000 
miles of superhighway when our 
road system actually includes 3,343,- 
000 miles of roads; what happens Ui 
people and businesses not on super- 
highways; find why slmulr! rj motor 




iat pay a toll — equal to a gas tax 
of 15 to 20 cents per gallon — in 
addition to an actual gas tax and a 
registration fee? 

All of these questions make sense 
and serious students of highway 
problems arc studying them. They 
have come up with some of the 
answers. 

Almost the entire present-day toll 
road movement has taken place since 
the end of World War II The Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike opened in 1940 
but seven years passed before the 
next toll highway, the 47 mile Maine 
Turnpike between Portsmouth and 
Portland came into being. In 1950 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike sprouted 
another 101 miles to reach the New 
Jersey border, and Imih Florida and 
New Hampshire opened 15 mile toll 
routes. 

In 1951 the 67 mile western ex- 
tension of the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike was complrti'd. N^\t year saw 
Colorado open the Denver- Boulder 
Turnpike and the New Jersey Turn- 
pike begin operations. This super- 
highway has achieved the most spec- 
tacular popularity of any road in 
history and is perhaps mainly re- 
sponsible for the remarkable change 
in attitude of many former enemies 
of toll financing. The Turner Turn- 
pike between Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City opened last year, adding 68 
more miles to the growing toll net- 
work. 

Reasons given for this growth are 
usually three: 

First, the increasing number of 
motor vehicles — 54,700,000 of them. 

Second, the unwillingness of state 
legislatures to increase state gas 
taxes, burrow money or concentrate 



Hating a home j* the ami import a nl 
imeHlmrnl tlic average family make* in 
a lifetime. Since 1940, over 55,00(1 fami. 
ties lid vc ^elected "rumour home* " hi .i-- 
producetT* by Nation^ Homra CorpOT* 
utiun, Lafayette, Indiana. 

From a modest bepinomj;, National 
Hornets' two giant plant* now turn out 
C K3 complete, houieg a day. With 99 jfr 
hignrt. National Homes, through the 
miracle of modern manufacturing inrlh- 
ode, i* bringing belter hoiuea within the 



reach of •►very American family. 

Since it* founding, National Elomei 
Corporation h at* relied ■ >n the U.S. F.&G. 
organization to supply the various bond- 
|l| and iiiturame coverage* ea*cntial to 
it* growth and operation. 

^'hnheryou build homeflor buy ihem; 
uheiher you sell products or services; 
m matter where you we or w j, At you 
do, there are U, S. F. & G. coverage to 
Meet your need*. 




Over fen thousand aaentt . , tfamt+'m «■» £■ 
GMM* hm as you would your docfor or tawyw. 



CASUALTY. Hit [ 

F*XUTY-5U*£Tf 
BONOS 



United Slates Fidelity A Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Aid. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Ywn off int k Ptopfe 



You profit or lose by 
their work attitudes 



Lfit's face it . . . your office staff 
is a sensitive group. Their 
reaction to their surroundings and 
equipment shows in their work, 

Antf, when overcrowded offices 
or outdated furniture hamper their 
efficiency— you pay the biltt 

Costly errors in correspondence, 
in filing, in careless KaiidMng of 
orders have been eliminated in 
many businesses by standardizing 
on Sieclcasc. They find this 
complete family of desks, chairs, 
files and service units increases 
work output up to 35%, provides 
up to 25H more usable floor &pacc* 
The result is always the same , • « 
happier, more productive, 
more efficient office teams. 

Ask your Slcclcase dealer to tell 
you the details. He's listed 
under "Office Equipment" in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book, 



METAL OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 

Grpnd Rapid* « rtithigan 



frte Offies Guide, 



Ttie Cbl6rPul MEE ksoHeP •Tooling Up Yev Off it*' 
1$ crommt-tf with ntw modern offie* plnnflin^ idtps 
For your copy, limply oUOfh fttvt le>l«rh*ad, moi 
to D«pl. C 




STEELCASE 



N T 
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expenditures on tho major routes 
where it is most needed. 

Traffic volume has doubled in 20 
years but road and street improve- 
ment has not kept up. It has, in fact, 
lost ground. According to the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials the backlog of needed 
work on highways was $29,000,000,- 
000 in 1949; S32,000 r 000,(NX> in 1952' 
$35,000,000,000 last year. Gasoline 
taxes, jtealest single source of roa<] 
revenues, contribute about half of 
all the states' highway funds. But 
the average tax is only 32 per cent 
higher than 20 years ago. Nine states 
have not increased the rate at all in 
that time. Three have not increased 
since 1929. 

Frequently, too, state highway 
funds are spent where politics, rather 
than need, suggests. 

For these reasons* Paul Troast, 
chairman of the New Jersey Turn- 
pike, points out that it would have 
taken 35 to 50 years to have com- 
pleted the Turnpike by conventional 
means as compared to the two years 
required under the Toll Authority 
which was free of political restric- 
tions, 

But, as one highway authority re- 
cently put it, "If state highway di- 
partments were given the same free- 
dom as to]] authorities, they would 
do approximately what the toll 
authorities are doing. 1 ' 

Third, the modern motorist's will- 
ingness — some say eagerness — to 
pay for the privilege of using a mod- 
em highway. This is demonstrated 
by the fact that the New Jersey 
Turnpike is carrying a traffic volume 
it was not expected to reach for 15 
or 20 years while the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike is seven years ahead oF 
schedule in paying off its bonds. A 
recent Gallup poll showed a two to 
one vote in favor of a continent- 
spanning system of toll roads. 

Aside from convenience, turnpike 
travel brings real savings in cost of 
operating a vehicle. Where the new 
route cuts down gradients and 
curves, as on the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike, the savings to commercial 
vehicles are considerable, in *pite of 
the toll. A heavy truck saves 16 gal- 
lons of fuel on the average by using 
the Turnpike between Carlisle ami 
Irwin ( 349 miles \, as well as some- 
thing more than two and a half hours 
in time. 

The start and stop in congested 
traffic can cost a truck n just . is mu-.li 
os steep hills and curvet*. One inter- 
state trucking company proved this 
by comparing the New Jersey Turn- 
lake and the best available alternate 
route between a point in Delaware 
and the George Washington Ilrtdge 
The turnpike trip took 42 per rent 
less time, speed was 49 per cent 
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£rc\iU»[\ fuol consumption was 11 prr 
tent less, aceidenl exfmsurr unly ;\ 
ninth as great, and gear shifting was 
85 jH^r ron( less frequent meaning 
less driver f.-jti^ue and reduced wear 
on the truck. 

Mr. T roast has estimated the sav- 
ings for the 50,(101 J.MJO people who 
used thr Jfisi-v Turnpike last year: 

"If we evaluated the savings at 
only a half hour in time and at only 
a dollar an hour, we would have 
there a saving of $25,000,000 — com- 
pared to about $16,500,000 that these 
people paid in tolls. 1 ' 

For the Ohio Turnpike, the esti- 
mated time saving of three hours 
and 23 minutes for automobiles Will 
more than pay for the toll charge of 
$1.50 if the nominal figure of 60 cents 
an hour is used fur 1he value of op- 
erating an automobile. 

The users are getting an extra 
dividend in safety from the loll road 
movement* too. Engineered for safe 
tr.iffie irmvemeiU, the turnpikes show 
a considerably lower death and acci- 
dent frequency rate when compared 
with old type roads. Last year traffic 
east nearlv 40,000 lives. On a rate 
basis, figuring deaths per 100,000,000 
vehicle miles., the trend has I wen 
down a little, but the rural dtvline 
has been just half of what has been 




accomplished in urban areas. So the 
lower accident rates of the rural toll 
roads are a welcome benefit. 

The New Jersey Turnpike experi- 
enced a fatality rate of only 4,14 last 
year — fur below the nationwide rate 
of 6.7. 

Turnpike engineers., however, in- 
tend to improve on that and a new 
idea will soon be tested which may 
help prevent deaths now attributable 
to "highway hypnosis," a deadly 
state that comes from driving at a 
constant speed for a long time. This 
condition renders a driver incapable 
of acting quickly in sudden traffic 
emergencies, The stop>go movement 
of older type roads has one advan- 
tage, at least: It keeps the driver 
mentally on his toes. 

The new idea, which will be I mill 
into New Jersey's new Garden State 
Parkway, involves stopping all traffic 
at ten to 15 mile intervals at toll 
booths where, besides paying a little 
each time, the driver has to go 
through the motions of stopping and 
starting his ear. This m i •. if i-\ ;hih 



SAVE 50% j£ 

on Roof repairs 

with TROPICAL S new maintenance 
system for industrial, 
commercial buildings 




fREE BOOK shows how 90% 
of leaky roofs can be Saved; cut 
costs in half with unskilled labor! 

You ran save a fire-at ilea) of money in roof 
repairs by sending for this free book "Saving 
Old Roofs/' Roofing men of long experience 
wrote it. They have been responsible for the formulation of 
improved roofing materials and developing modern recondi- 
tioning methods. 

It shows there are no "trade wee rets" to jjood roof repair. By 
following this simple step-by-step manual, your own labor force 
does first-class repair work on any type of industrial roof. It shows 
how leaky roof a can be given added years of weather-tight life, 
saving the high cost of a new roof. It covers every detail of repair! 
Even if complete roof renewal is necessary, it shows how your own 
employes or men without experience can do u line job' at great 
savings with Tropical^ Cold Process Roofing] 

GIT YOUR COPY NOW! Sr*t only to outer, or 

trs »f industrial or commercial huildinffs, "S:i\ hm Old KnnfV* 
i* FREE upon your husinfss letl* rhead miutsl, \\ >i|<- U>da\ I 

THE TROPIC At PAINT & Oil CO., 1134-12!* W. 70th St., Cleveland 2, Oh 
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A GREAT 
DESK BUY 




You don't have lo be on eaperr 1o 
ii-rtqt desk vaPu*, Jyif ){B if rh* symbol 
"id" appears in Ihe middle draw*r, ]f j&, 

you'll know il'l an Indiano Pelt and 

a gr«gt buy fay any val v * Hondartf. Bur- 
eau *• e*e»y Indiana Delk ii a product of 
Bitra-good wood and e»p*rt craOiflion- 
* h 'P - • - ptamitd to promote moil effarf- 
1*1* u**r efficiency, And "ID" ipelli 
"k»UCT , g.*1-jp*jring," |oel 

lllVr A vi 'it *ith yai/r P*or*0 In- 

JE22L diono D»il d*ol«* v?ll prove 

BIH profitable indeed. Pleas* writ* 

—**»*< i»* to hii no me, now, 



JASPER, INDIANA - USA, 



NOW! 2 to 5 station 

TELEPHONE INTERCOM 




tf ■ ■ 



Fnr mij]] ofljfM or direct "kryuurt" hook- 
up* in large firaii . . Every phone is ■ mn«r 
"Ution — yoa CiiB call ererr Other Milton 
wirh dLi«t-*ip»«tlin(!. pushbuttona . , Quiet, 
f fix i Mi C intercom — iw> noisy ''bf oa Jcul irj«" 
. . No bitterbe* i r t.il...-s , , Invutl ii eaulv 
yourteJf wild t wrftard river . , FUnctlOflle, 
compact ph^nf-i of unbreakable grey pt«*Uc 
. , Mount on liip or «rl« nf desk . . Puwer 
■Upply plujj" into 110 *t>tl out If t 

CcmpUU i-itotinii tyttern $1 57 

i imoll+r fyiPMni ItWM prn»d 

Call yo-vr local dtal*r at wrtr» ui darvcr 

TELEPHONE A ELECT VI' C CMP. 

■Si Brhannii St., Merid«i, Conn. 

Sand ■nfwnMtian aktvi DirKi-a-Call r». 
Nam* 

farm _ 

Add mi 



tize him enough to reduce the fatal- 
ity toll still further 

H. W. Ciffin, chief engineer of 
the New Jersey Highway Authority 
now building this 185 mile turnpike, 
rites some further advantages; Turn 
pike personnel will have a chance at 
each harrier to advise drivers of ad- 
verse wea tiler or traffic conditions 
ahead. Also, he adds, this system 
uses less right-of-way so construction 
costs are less. 

While all of this adds up to a 
pretty picture for those who want to 
use the turnpikes, studies are begin- 
ning to show some corollary benefits 
for those who travel the 3,000,000- 
plus miles of free streets and high- 
ways, 

J. Wiley Richardson, head of the 
Oklahoma Turnpike Authority, puts 
these benefits into an epigram: 

"The toll road r " he says, "is the 
mother of an adequate highway sys- 
tem." 

Less picturesquely, the tolJ road, 
hcc.-jii.se it is located where traffic re- 
lief is most urgently needed, has a 
far greater effect on the total traffic 
picture than highway mileage figures 
would indicate. It also helps other 
roads, not only by releasing funds 
that state highway departments 
wouJd otherwise use on ma in- line 
routes but by generating more state 
revenues. Because toll roads gen- 



Take the combined good will of 
all ihe American people — put this 
good will into one vosl stockpile of 
human kindness make it avail* 
able to help instantly and with un- 
derstanding those in need in time 
of emergency — and you have one 
of our fa re moil national institution i„ 
ihe American Notional Red Cross. 

We are blessed that there is such 
an institution as the Red Cross, 
growing out of the generous, un- 
selfish spirit of our citizens. It is 
one of the makers of aur country's 
greatness—and a vast farce for 
good in ihe world. 

During the coming year, the 
Amer ican Red Cross will carry on, 
ond expand, the work which it has 
always done so effectively — such 
things as: 

1. Aiding families in time of 
disaster. (Losl year, more than 
24,500 families were helped at a 
cost of about $5,500,000.} 

2. Helping servicemen and their 
families. (Last year, ihe Red Cross 



orate much of their own traffic, gas- 
oline tax receipts increase. During 
the expected life of the New Jersey 
Turnpike Authority, for example, 
the state will reap about Si, 000,000 
a year from taxes on gasoline used 
on the turnpike. 

All this, as a representative of the 
National (i range recently pointed 
out, adds up to more money for farm- 
to-market roads — and the farmers 
like it. 

Even the effect on paralleling free 
roods, subject of dire predictions in 
the ejirly days of the toil road re- 
vival, seems to be less than antiei- 
pa ted. 

Restaurants, filling stations and 
other businesses on parallel routes 
suffer somewhat at first. When the 
New Jersey Turnpike opened, traffic 
on the parallel routes immediately 
1 1 'I I i rflf as much as 50 per cent at some 
locations. 

Peter Sadaras who is manager 
of a Howard Johnson's restaurant on 
U.S. Route No. 1 near Woodbridge, 
N. J., reported a 20 per cent drop in 
his business on this account. But 
since then, traffic has built back up 
materially on the parallel routes and 
Mr. Sadaras has regained five per 
cent of the loss. Experience has 
shown that the subtraction of 
through traffic almost always benefits 
the by-passed district even though a 



spent about AO per sent of its bud- 
get— more than $36,000,000 — for 
help and services to veterans and 
to the men and women in the 
armed forces. } 

3, Conducting I raining courses 
in first aid and in water safety to 
cut down fatalities from accidents, 
{Since 1910, the Red Cross has 
awarded more than 25,000,000 
certificates to individuals success- 
fully completing their first aid ond 
safety courses. This work It con- 
tinuous) 

4. Collecting blood from donors 
and dislribuling blood and blood 
products to civilian, veterans and 
miliary hospitals for use in treating 
disease and infury — and for use fn 
fighting agoinst the crippling 
effects of polio, (For the coming 
year, the Red Cross will be called 
upon for more lhan 3,000,000 pints 
of blood.} 

Richard L Bowditch, Fresideni 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United Slates 
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For LOW-COST DEPENDABLE steam. 



UPJOHN burns COAL the modern way: 





Up John's new 
pharmaceutical plant 
which includes units 
for production of 
penicillin and 
cortisone, as wel 
as some 700 other 
pharmaceutical products, 
relies on co al for 
dependable steam! 




The firing aisle of Upjohn's 
ultramodern steam plant, 
Tlite plant Supplies steam, cleanly and efficiently, 
at only 40t to 42c! p«T 1*000 lbs. for the Portage 
Road Plant near Kalamazoo, Michigan. There are 



DO dust ur smoke inii^inrrs, (hanks In lh*» dust- 
collecting and cinder re-injcclion usfnn Ash han- 
dling is fully Automatic. These 3 boilers, plus a 
fourth recently installed (not illustrated ), deliver 
up t*> 11 ."5,000 lbs. steam per hour at peak load- 



Whether you're building a new plant or modernizing 
an older one, you can count on coal for dependability 
and low-cost operation* 

Here's why: Up-to-date coal-burning equipment 
can give you 10* to 40S more steam per dollar, Auto- 
matic coal- and ash-handling systems can cut your 
labor cost to a minimum. Let a consulting engineer 
show you how a modem coal installation, tailored for 
your specific needs, can save you real money. 

H.-Lv's , tiling rise, too-of all fuels, real alone 

has virtually inexhaustible resources. This, plus the 
fact that America's highly mechanized coal industry 
is the most efficient in the world, assures you of a 
dependable supply of coal at relatively stable prices 
now and for years to come. 



If you ope rote a steam plant, you can't 
afford to Ignore these fact*! 

C OAL In most places is today's lowest-coit fuel. 

COAL reiourcat in America Ore adequate- for all 
reeds— for hundreds of years to come, 

COAL production in ihe U.S.A. if highly mechanized 
and by far the most efficient In the World, 

COAL prices will therefore remain the mail liable of 
all fu*[s. 

COAL It the safest fuel to store and use. 

COAL is the fuel thai industry count* on more and 
mora— for with modem cambutfien and han- 
dling equipment, the inherent advantage* of 
well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 

A 0*-portm*nt *f National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 



FOR HI Mi EFFICIENCY M FOR LOW COAT 

YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL ! 
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American 

Credit Insurance 

Keeps Credit Costs 
Prim 



1. Helps avoid ■ecoo dttry credit costs. 

2. Protects working capital invested in Receivables, 

3. Provides endorsement for borrowing purposes. 

4. Racks judgement of Credit Kxecutrre. 

5. Gives positive loss prevention. 

6. Harmonizes Credit-Sales relations. 

7. Promotes efficiency in organization. 

8. Creates confidence— basis of all credit. 

9. Provides service for handling collections. 

10. Minimizes risk and anxiety, promotes planning, 
IL Endorses customer's promise to pay. 

12. Gives \mmn1s Receivable real value. 

13. Provides arrurate cost basis of shipments. 

For booklet, trriie Ihpt 41, Firtt Rational flank building, HaUimanS, >\Td: 

American Credit 
Indemnify Company 

of New York 



readjustment period may be in- 
volved. 

The. New Hampshire Turnpike 
immediately relieved U.S. Itouto 1 
of half of its traffic. However, volume 
of both traffic and business has built 
back up to former levels. The same 
thing appears to have happened 
along the Maine Turnpike. New in- 
dustries have been attracted to the 
Portland area as a result of the im- 
proved transportation. 

Even paralleling railroads appear 
to feel no serious impact. Fred 
Capri, vice, president in charge of 
traffic for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
says that although the New Jersey 
Turnpike cost his road some passen- 
ger traffic it has caused no specific 
diversions of freight. He adds that 
he does not ''consider the turnpike 
as contributing to our ability to re- 
gain any traffic lost to trucks/' 

Furthermore, he says, turnpikes 
offer subsidized competition be- 
cause, unlike the railroads, they are 
able to issue securities exempt from 
federal income taxes and thev pay 
no taxes on their right-of-way. 

As for businesses on routes not 
directly competing with the toll 
roads, the benefits seem to be obvi- 
ous. 

Among authorised projects is 
Indiana's cross-state 157 mile turn- 
pike, being financed by the sale of 
3280,000,000 worth of revenue bonds. 
The I ndiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce terms it "more than just an- 
other road. It is a complete business/' 
They are looking beyond the im~ 
mediate employment and spending 
during construction to the long range 
effects of the new turnpike as a 
means of popularizing northern Indi- 
ana's recreational advantages and 
business facilities. 

Others see toll roads as a means of 
opening up industrial as well as rec- 
reational areas, permitting trucks to 
speed raw materials from their 
sources to the plants and factories 
and eventually to take the finished 
products to port cities and distribu- 
tion centers. 

Increased tourist travel is another 
toll road dividend. Oregon inter- 
viewed her visitors in out-of-state 
cars in 1952 and found that 1.000,00(1 
automobiles entered the state and 
left 5121,000,000. Manv states ex- 
ceed this. New York States annual 
income from out-of-state auto tour- 
ists exceeds $1,000,000,000 and Cali- 
fornia's is only $250,000,000 less. 
For the LL S, as a whole, motoring 
vacationists spend approximately 
$14,000,000,000 each year, the Na- 
tional Association of Travel Organi- 
zations says. 

In the face of these arguments in 
favor, only two things apparently 
can stop the spread of extra- fare 
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a month 



gives you that expert you couldn't find 



Here is a simple answer to your 
search for an expert > all-around 
bookkeeper. It's a Burroughs Sensi- 
rnatic. This automatic accounting 
machine is so easy to use ... bo fast 
on every accounting job , . . that 
your bookkeeper will nave the time 
and the means to do expert work on 
all your recur d». 

Tlie secret of this unsurpassed versa- 
tility is the Sensimatic + s exclusive 
sensing panel that accurately guides 
the machine through any combina- 
tion of accounting operations. To 
change the job, just turn a knob. 



It's also a built-in guarantee against 
obsolescence. When your system or 
requirements change, just change 
sensing panels, not the machine; 
it's as simple as that. 

All the benefits of this superb 
accounting tool are vours for onlv 
$17,41* a month! 

Here is the way to find out definitely 
how quick, easy and economical it 
is to apply complete Sensirnatic 
accounting to your business: just 
call your nearest Burroughs branch 
office or write to Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 32 , Michigan. 

*UtiHjf avtmgr iltpreciatton rales 







ONE 
SENSIMATIC 

handles all 
these jobs 

1 1 


L COST RECORDS « INVENTORY CONTROL 
1 ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE • ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS * PAYROLL 








Burroughs Sensirnatic 

Accounting Machines 
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Unit Air 
Conditioners 



Ret+duran+s. hctlll, 
dub*, itam, office*. 
+h»aPr*i. btiuty ihapt, 
bahtt cud induitrijl 
pl*ntj— tft mention * 

sewn pay f«r Ihai*. 

in ine/flalad 
+r«d«. Fri cfc canditipn- 
■M art ih« chgic* of 
then* who W4Flt lw 
pirier •quipm*n+ — with *it r * cooling iur. 
fflC«, greater dtp** debility, more qui»+- 
«•«. beauty *nd hS rJeptjbili+y. T.We fii«*r 
3. 5 and 7'/ 3 heri6pow» r . 



Ftiek Unit C«nd< 
I .-n-»r-: H ... t Hifrd 
«a«H Blur grtv Hjm 

Finuih 




Ai«© AtriVdw-f of form and SewmrtI Mot^mcy 




ACTION 

of the body muscles 
keeps the body fit 
the fy 

EXERCYCLE ^ 

way 

Si'iUnf — Vrbrofi'onJeM 
DvnguiW For Horn* Ufe 

Htrc i* rlit secret uied at horn* by 
thousands of men and women — includ- 
ing many physicians u> lick ihc reeling 
o\ stalcncss jrij stuffiness from lack of 
exercise. Kxercydc represents, an 
altogether new experience, concfniratina 
[he motions of horse hack liiljng, lowing, 
swimming, cycling in a most pleasant 
lorrn. Gives your bodv action where 
you need it most. Helps bring m waist- 
line; improves circulation tone, and 
regularity disturbed by sedentary living 
A great husnarid-and-wifc tfea(~ You'li 
like what Excrcycte does to the way you 
feel and look. Send for booklet— free. 
{A ho distrihttrtd in Canada) 
--MAIL COUPON FO« FREE BOOKLET,, 

EZFICTCU CQRfOftANOM 

B97 FIHfc A»#„ thw fork. 1 7. N. T. 

•»« ywr illumr* iH»d 
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Ir.ct- 
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highways. One would be for the 
.states to embark on greatly acceler- 
ated highway construction programs, 
and tu put primary emphasis on the 
nation s 40,000 mile interstate sys- 
tem. Some states are doing this. 

The other would be a greatly ex- 
panded federal-aid highway pro 
gram, with up to -Sl,tK>0,00O f (ir.K) ear- 
marked annually for improvement of 
the interstate system But the need 
for balancing the national budget 
slims down the chances for this kind 
of federal spending. In any case, 
Congress, Jike the state legislatures, 
has its rural representatives who 
would surely object Jo dim-ting the 
federal program to the interstate 
system. 

On the other hand, federal encour- 
agement of (oil road construction has 
been suggested. Proponents point 
out that marginal toll projects could 
be built immediately if the federal 
government were to help guarantee 
the investors' money. One suggestion 
is for a federal authority empowered 
to purchase revenue binds with prin- 
cipal payable after private capital 
has been repaid. Application of 
federal -aid funds to toll road con- 
struction ' now prohibited under the 
federal aid act J also has been pro- 
posed. This, proponents say, would 
be directly in keeping with the fed- 
eral obligation to coordinate the de- 
velopment of the country's major 
national network since such turn- 
pikes would naturally be part of the 
interstate system and the federal aid 
program would provide some federal 
control over their development as 
well as speed up improvement of that 
system. 

< onnocticut's highway head, Com- 
missioner G. Albert HiJJ, has asked 
Congress to make a test case of his 
state in the application of federal aid 
to toll-financed routes. He pointed 
out recently that Connecticut's ac- 
celerated highway improvement pro- 
gram involving expenditure of $375,- 
OfjO.fjfHi f,,r dual l;me. controlled ac- 
cv press ways throughout the 
state is based on an expanding use 
of the toll collection method, and thr: 
needed improvements in road net- 
work will be accomplished within 
four years instead of the 20 to 30 it 
would take under the old method. 
Thus existing fedora! legislation 
denies federal aid to an increasing 
portion of Connecticut's trunk high- 
way system, he claims. 

Under the federal aid concept, the 
states must put up money to match 
federal funds for construction any- 
where within the 695,000 mil*' fed- 
eral aid system. Commissioner Hill 
asked Congress, "Why should vou 
t are how we collect our 50 per cent 
matching money as long as we are 
putting it on a federal aid route?" 



In addition to being -state owned 
and operated Connecticut's particu- 
lar brand of turnpike differs in an 
bnport;i ril respect from most of those 
elsewhere. 

The Connecticut "semi-toll sys- 
tem" does not have toll booths at "all 
points of ingress and egress. Conse- 
quently local traffic, on short trips, 
can enter and leave the turnpike 
without paying, (Even on the New 
Jersey Turnpike, a "closed system," 
the average (rip length is onlv 4!d 
mile* ) The Merritt an d Wilbur 
Cross Parkways have only three toll 
stations in their 67 miles, yet there 
are 41 sets of access ramps. In the 
words of Connecticut's highway 
chief, Commissioner G. Albert Hill, 
,l lho users are local people and (he 




payers ure through people. On c losed 
toll roads, the users are through 
people and the payers are through 
people." 

Not only does the "semi'* or open 
type toll road get around one of the 
complaints often leveled at toll roads 
— their limited use to local traffic — 
but the Connecticut version tends to 
collect more, proportionately, from 
the out-of-stater. This desire to 
make the out of -state vehicle pay is 
one of the most appealing arguments 
for the toll system, 

Mr. Hill is a strong proponent of 
state highway department jurisdic 
tion over its toll reads, as opposed 
to the practice of establishing special 
toll authorities. "The best reason for 
setting up a special authority is to 
get around the state debt limit," he 
says. 'The worst reason is to give 
some fellows some good paying jobs. 
Some believe in the authority ap- 
proach because of the protection this 
affords should a changing adminis- 
tration have a different policy on 
highways. I don't share that belief. 
Whether the people of the state, 
through their state government, 
authorize the authority to borrow 
and build, or whether they tell their 
administration to do it, it's still the 
people s road. The bond indentures 
on state administered turnpikes 
won't let the road go to hell even if 
politics entersf" 

Iff, Hill has also pointed to the 
possible danger of profit-seeking in- 
vestment representatives and con- 
( Continued on page 98) 
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Where does all the paper come from? 



Head why it takes a never-ending 
parade of hank loans to meet all 
of America's paper needs. 



7b trace paper's source take any map 
of North America, 

Start deep ill the southland's pincV 
woods— follow the coastal r mi her line 
through New England to the rocky 
shores of Labrador— cut over to Hud- 
s °n Bay— drop down ihroue.fi Onta- 
rio arid the Great Lakes area — then 
swing our through British Columbia 
—bead south and stop at tht Klamath 
fl* a siri...and you've covered the most 
successful paper route in history] 

What made it so? 

^rt-t's made it so. Trees and a handful 
°f visionary iridic iduals with sweat 
f| n their hands and pride riding like 



wood chips on their shoulders. 

Out where the trees art: lopped at 
90 feet they're known as "the com- 
panics/'On Wall StreetVbig board" 
they're listed as pulp and paper nun 
ufacturers. In any man's language 
they've collectively contributed great 
things to the whole continent's well- 
being, and they've had the help of 
America's banks to do so 4 

Bank loans go to work 

Bank loans help supply money to 
cut, transport and stockpile the logs. 
Bank loans hrlp put up mutti-million- 
<1oJ!;ir piilj) mills. . . hack t fie chemis- 
try that crmks wood Rhcr into pulp. 
Bank loans put cash on ihc line to 
com- en pulp into paper products for 
home and business use . . . to distrib- 
ute :» thou sand -and -one pa pel items. 
Bank loans finish their paper work 



by helping to finance the final pro- 
duction arid distribution of paper 
items- from personal checks to pic- 
nic napkins. Why? 

Because it's competitive banking's 
job to make the community's idle 
money ayailahle whenever and wher- 
ever business finds opportunities for 
profitable enterprise. 

Under these conditions there are 
foi nun and women, returns for 
investors and better products for the 
entire nation. 

Chase National Hank, first in loans 
to American industry, is proud of 
banking's contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 

■ ♦ ■ 

The CHASE National Bank 

Or THE CITY OF NliW YORK 
fjjrmtac f rrtrmi I>f)Ku,l InmrtiHrt Corporation} 



E«ro^c fruits challenge old favorites 



MR. and Mrs. America are in for a 
liik' t.:is[e surprint 1 . 

Experiments now being conducted 
in the southeastern corner of the 
United States will result eventually 
in stocking the refrigerators of the 
nation with such exotic and little 
known fruits as the lite hi or the 
soursop. 

People who may never visit the 
tropics will be consuming sliced 
mangoes as they now do peaches. 
Holiday punches will be spiced with 
caramhola or monstera. 

AH this is not in the year 2000. 
The time for serving these tropical 
fruit frozen concentrates is now — 
today. 

It is already being done at the Uni- 
versity of Miami's Tropical Food 
R4 -search ('enter, ten miles south of 
the main campus at Coral Gables, 
Kla Here, on the 2,080 acres oeeu* 
pied by the Richmond Naval Air 
Station during World War II, experi- 
ments on a number of fruits are 
well past the research stage and are 
actually being offered commercially 
on the frozen food market. This is 
made possible through the Univer- 
sity's policy of releasing products to 
commercial sourc e when the experi- 
mental phases of its investigations 
are ended. A small percentage of 
royalty is then returned to the insti- 
tution for further research. 

The pureed banana is one of the 
i enter's products. A recent best seller 
on the Miami frozen food market is 
a new drink called guajava. Smooth, 
pink and refreshing, this concen- 
trate of guava and lime is a natural 
for party cocktails, both alcoholic 
and not, 

Other tropical drinks will appear 
as work on them is completed. 

Few Americans have ever tasted a 
tangy tropical fruit called the Bar- 
bados cherry. It has more vitamin C 
than any fruit tested thus Jar. Hv .1 
judicious blending with citrus juices 
scientists have transformed the Bar- 
bados cherry into a palatable puree 

well as a frozen concentrate, pale 
nddish in color. It is now ready for 
the market in both forms. 

Many Americans recall the days 
when the orange appeared only on 
the Christmas tree r>r tucked in the 
toe of a yuletide stocking. Today the 
citrus fruits of California and 



Florida are the basis of industries in- 
volving hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. The perfecting of frozen orange 
concentrate in the University of 
Florida laboratories less than a 
decade ago did much to accelerate 
orange growing as, with one sweep, 
the problem of waste from overripe 
fruits or a glutted market was re- 
moved. 

The same story may he repeated 
in other tropical fruits, but there is 
no danger that citrus fruits will dis- 
appear. 

At its experimental farm, the uni- 
versity considers the cultural prob- 
lems of growing fruits in commercial 
amounts. The sapodilla, akee. tan- 
gelo and sapote come in for their 
share of attention. 

Actually, the breeding and grow- 
ing possibilities of these fruits is as 
yet unexplored. The apple reached its 
peak of acceptability after thousands 
of years of breeding and selection. 

By comparing the composition of 
fruits raised in the temperate zone — 
the apple, peach, even the grape and 
prune — with those of the tropics it 
has been discovered that tropical 
fruits are richer in nutritive value. 
Most tropical fruits are on the tree 
from six to 12 months before matur- 
ing, compared to three to five 
months for those grown in the tem- 
perate zone. This allows for the 
building up of food material within 
the tissues. The higher sun intensity 
is still another factor in bringing up 
the food value. 

The main factor in preventing any 
widespread marketing of most tropi- 
cal fruits has always been the fact 
that they do not lend themselves to 
long-distance shipping. Enormous 
quantities lie wasted on the ground 
all through the Caribbean area. 
Aside from pineapple and citrus 
fruits, few tropicals have been pre- 
served win ile or as juices. 

Freezing meets the requirements 
for shipping. 

The university, acting as techni- 
cian- faiTner- distributor- teacher, re- 
ceives an increasing number of Span- 
ish - speaking students from the 
Caribbean and Latin America who 
come to study in food technology 
and go back to spread the techniques 
in their native lands. 

The tropical fruit aspect of the re- 



search center makes it unique but the 
scientists deal in vegetables as well. 
Of the 92 school cafeterias in the 
area, 86 are being supplied with pre- 
packaged vegetables formerly called 
"waste." 

Recognizing the fact that it is 
trail -blazing, the center experi- 
mented with undersized ears of corn, 
packaging them as four- inch and 
again as three-inch portions, the lat- 
ter four to a package. Put on the 
Miami market the four-inch and 
even the six-inch cobs were turned 
down by the buying public in favor 
of the carton of four three-inch sec- 
tions. 

When this fact was digested, a 
machine was designed to snip and 
cut this size and to replace the 
human hands formerly required for 
the motions. 

One of the exciting discoveries in 
the vegetable field is that dehydrated 
broccoli contains around ten per cent 
more protein than alfalfa. 

A tropical spinach introduced 
from Java is being tested and is 
found to freeze well. Moreover, the 
product has been introduced to a cri- 
tical segment of the consuming pub- 
lic — school children. They approved 
it by asking for more. 

Avocado ice cream, not yet per- 
fected although startlingly good, 
may prove a boon to ice cream 
manufacturers as a butterfat substi- 
tute for mass production Puree* of 
enticing tropical fruits to top ice 
c ream sundaes are definitely in the 
future. 

Like the concentrates they are 
already neatly packaged in the cm 
ter's laboratory, standing in rows for 
visiting tasters. 

High on the list of popular items 
In be tasted at the laboratory are 
tropical wines. Long ago, before the 
railroad reached Miami, settlers 
made pineapple wine, mango wine, 
and grapefruit wine. 

Today the university is taking up 
the work and from "waste products" 
is turning out highly acceptable 
guava wine, with a dash of elderberry 
for color. 

One thing appears certain: One 
way or another, more tropical fruits 
will soon be appearing on tables 
throughout the country as common 
fare.— Helen Mum END 
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Brilliant Boss 
of Atom's Future 

{Continued from page 38 i 
of Hip si ientists and civilian officials 
of the AEC. It also surprised Wash- 
ington correspondents who remem- 
bered the epie battle that was fought 
in Congress eight years ago to trans- 
lei r In- .ilmnic project from military 
to civilian control Suspicion that 
the military camel was again getting 
its noae into the atomic tent was 
heightened by knowledge that Gen- 
eral Nichols wjis ra protege of Lt. 
(■en. Leslie R. CroveH, who headed 
the atomic program during the w.ir 
and whet was the chief postwar advo- 
cate of Army management. 

Kveri I how who were distressed by 
his military background agreed, 
however, that Kenneth Niehola has 
unique qualifications for supervising 
the mass production of A- and 
H-bombs. Indeed, studying his 
reeord, you get the uncanny feeling 
that he was somehow predestine! for 
this job and that he spent all his life 
unconsciously preparing fur it 

His preparation hrg.-jn idmosl as 
soon as he was born, 46 years ago, 
into a prosperous middle-class home 
in Cleveland, Ohio, His father was a 
building contractor, and young 
Nichols began tagging after him to 




^instruction jobs as soon as he was 
old enough to get about without hill- 
ing into freshly dug holes. By the 
time he entered school. Kenneth had 
m:id«' up bis mind, and i-uiifided to 
his mother, that be wanted to "build 
things" when he grew up. When he 
graduated from high school he was 
enrolled in Cleveland's Case School 
of Applied Science to study t-ni?i- 
r ring. 

Here fate stepped into his life 
again. Hi.s mother happened to see 
a movie called "ClasHmates* that 
glorified cadet life at West Point, 
and incidentally stressed the excel- 
lence of the Military Academy's en- 
gineering courses. A few days later 
she read a newspaper notice that 
Congressman Theodore E. Burton 
was holding competitive examina- 
tions for appointments to West 
Point. No member of the Nichols 
family hat! ever l»een in the Army; in 
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to 10,000 miles 
and 

11 states later! 
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IN 1852, the Mississippi Levee ai St. Louis welcomed the first 
locomotive west of this great waterway . . . to provide service along 
ihe first five miles of new Pacific Kail road truck 

It marked the beginning ol a new era . . . one of growth . . . for both 
the West-Southwest and MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES. For. out of that 
unloading scene of the first locomotive grew a 10,000-mile railroad 
network serving shippers and travelers in the West-Southwest with 
a mtitlerti.iwgressiie transportation system. 
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plant his standarized nn Mnumf "tort' 
trolled" Towel Service. 
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fact, Kenneth at that point in his 
life had never laid eyes on a com- 
missioned officer and had not the 
vaguest desire to become one. But 
his mother hustled him off to take 
the examination, and a few weeks 
later Kenneth found himself on a 
train headed for West Point. 

For a boy who had never played 
soldipr, he displayed a surprising 
affinity for military life. 

"Nick swallowed the system hook, 
line and sinker," one of his class- 
mates recalled recently. "He was 
one of the most devout West Pointers 
Pve ever known." 

Cadet Nichols graduated fifth in 
his class in 1929 and received the 
traditional reward for high academic 
achievement at West Point — assign- 
ment to the Army's elite Corps of 
Engineers. His first post was in 
Nicaragua, where the Engineers 
were surveying a canal that never 
got built. There he met and made 
friends with First Lieutenant Groves, 

Officers who knew Lieutenant 
Nichols during that period remem- 
ber him as an indrawn T intellectual 
youth who spent a lot of time read- 
ing technical books. Flood control 
was the chief occupation of the 
Corps of Engineers between wars, 
and Lieutenant Nichols was quietly 
determined to become the best dam- 
builder in thn Army fa frustrated 
ambition he still cherishes,} Be- 
cause of his brilliant record at the 
Point, he was able to persuade his 
superiors to let him continue his 
studies in hydraulic engineering. He 
went home to the states, got a mas- 
ter's degree from Cornell, and then 
won an exchange student fellowship 
to Germany's famed Tecknische 
Hochschule. Some of his fellow offi- 
cers thought he was foolish to waste 
so much time in academic labors that 
would bring him no promotions. 
Nichols himself realized that Acad- 
emy classmates who went directly 
into riflcl commands were pulling 
rapidly ahead of him. But he was, 
and is, afflicted with a restless in- 
tellectual curiosity, the kind of mind 
that cannot tolerate half mastery of 
any subject 

One result of his dogged pursuit 
of higher education Was a doctorate 
which, among the famous scientists 
whose work he now supervises, com- 
mands more respect than any num- 
ber of military decora lions. Another 
result was assignment to the faculty 
at West Point, where he taught engi- 
neering until the United States was 
plunged into World War IT. 

A few months after Pearl Harbor, 
a group of scientists headed by 
Vannevar Bush and James B. Con- 
ant persuaded President Hoosevelt 
that the United States should cm- 
bnrk on an alt-out effort to produce 



an atomic bomb. They told him that 
the work would be fantastically diffi- 
cult, time-consuming and costly, but 
that success would revolutionize 
warfare- Mr, Roosevelt adopted the 
idea and orders were issued to the 
Corps of Engineers to set up a secret 
project under the code name, "Man- 
hattan Engineer District." Col. 
James C. Marshall was placed in 
command as district engineer. 

Nichols, then a lieutenant colonel, 
had been serving under Colonel 
Marshall since the outbreak of war, 
building airfields and ordnance 
depots in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. He had just received orders 
to field duty which would have taken 
him overseas. On a hot July after- 
noon he was summoned to the office 
of Colonel Marshall who pointed to 
a large envelope of papers, stamped 
"secret," lying on his desk. 

"I've got a big new construction 
job here," he said, "and I want you 
to help me. 1 ' Colonel Nichols re- 




plied that he was looking forward to 
field duty and did not Want another 
stateside assignment. But Ihe sealed 
envelope aroused his curiosity. 

"What is it?" he asked. 

"It's terrific," said Colonel Mar- 
shall. "There's never been anything 
like it But if I open this envelope, 
you're in, I can T t show it to you 
u ruler .-my other circumstances." 

For several agonizing minutes, 
soldier Nichols wrestled with engi- 
neer Nichols. The engineer won, 
Colonel Marshall opened the en- 
velope, and Colonel Nichols was the 
second officer assigned to the Man- 
hattan Project. 

Later, after General Groves had 
been placed in over-all command of 
the atomic undertaking, Marshall 
was transferred to another assign- 
ment and Colonel Nichols was pro- 
moted to district engineer. His 
orders were simple but starring: 
Produce an atomic bomb at the 
earliest possible date. Scientists had 
been wrtrking secretly on theoretical 
aspects for several years and were 
convinced it could be done; but 
know-how of the actual production 
process was simply nonexistent. 
Every step of the technology, from 
raw material to finished product, was 
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The Railroads 
opened the way for 
America's growth... 




TODAV t THIS MODERN SPREADER' DITCHER -.•„,,. iU il„ w»j HC kith liiaU 
i>{ the nil*. Olhrf power. driirn marTi'l* c*o pull and Jrw tpike*, \mf rail, lamp ballut 
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AND THEY'RE STILL BLAZING TRAILS FOR PROGRESS! 



The America in which we live h*» grown and prospered 
alini« juillis pioneered by its railroads — and pioneering 
*til] gnrs on, Jusl Hiii.v ilir- end of World War II, llic 
railminU haw speiu more lhan H MUHKUKJO nn im- 
provements. Ami they arc- guing ahead wiih iheir 
im pro Yemen I program* 

Asii hnpincr, \uu nil) he « lad Id kjiow, that the money 
to ]*u\ f'H fin' 11 rw and filter Iraeks, terminals, signals 



and ali the rest — as well a* new cars and locomotive* — 
is raised by the railroads. None of it conn s from your 



ta*en. 



Ifs money hell spent, loo. for it help* the railroads lo 
serve you heller in doing their big job of carrying more 
tone of freight, more mile* than all other Wins of trans- 
Imitation enmhined - and doing it at a lower average 
charge than any other fnrm of general Iruiisp.irla.inn. 
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radically different from anything 
American industry had done before, 
To take just one example: Uranium 
metal, previously produced only in 
gram lota as a laboratory curiosity, 
now had to be procured by hundreds 
erf tons and it had to be refined to a 
degree of purity which industrial 
chemists ,:it firnt considered incredi- 
ble. One scientist who worked on 
the problem says that every time he 
saw an Ivory Soap ad, he winced at 
the admission of gross impurity. 

The physicists reported that 
A-bombs could be made either with 
U-IEJ.3, the fissionable isotope found 
in trace quantities in normal uran- 
ium, or with plutonium, the man- 
made element resulting from neutron 
fmnihurdment of uranium in an 
atomic pile. No one knew which ex- 
plosive would be most efficient, so the 
Manhattan District set about to 
produce both — U-23o at a gaseous 
diffusion plant at Oak Ridge, and 
Plutonium in great concrete-shielded 
piles, cooled by the water* of the 
Columbia River, at Hnnford. 

In each case. Colonel Nichols 
started with a wilderness site and 
had to build the plants and their sup- 
porting facilities from scratch. 

Sweating over the design of his- 
tory's first atomic plants, lie learned 
one of Ihe basic lessons of top man- 
agement. You cannot get rid of 
tough problems by turning them over 
to a committee of experts. Time and 
again the experts turned in divided 
reports. There were four possible 
ways of extracting the U-235 needle 
from the uranium haystack, and the 
choice among them was largely a 
matter of "guts and guesswork." 
Then there was the problem of 



scheduling output. If production was 
speeded up, the quality of the fis- 
sionable end product went down. A 
delicate balance had to be struck 
between the urgent need for haste 
and the equally urgent need to make 
sure the bomb would go off. 

In a recent interview, General 
Groves said the rate-of-production 
problem was one of the hardest that 
came up on the wartime project, and 
it was finally solved only because of 
Colonel Nichols' "intelligence, per- 
sistence and drive." 

"None of our scientific personnel, 
and that included some of the most 
distinguished, world renowned phys 
icists, were willing to undertake the 
problem, 1 ' he said. "A solution was 
reached by Colonel Nichols person- 
ally wilh. of course, the assistance of 
ma thematic in us and other scientists 
on the routine calculations. To my 
mind it was one of the outstanding 
achievements from a scientific stand- 
point of the entire project." 

General Groves said such make- 
or- break decisions were part of 
every day's work for Colonel Nichols 
in those suspenseful months when 
the United States was pouring .$2,- 
000,000.00*1 and invaluable amounts 
of scientific manpower and scarce 
materials into 1 he A-bomb gamble, 

The Manhattan District was full 
of tough problems," he recalled, "It 
was an exceptional day in which sev- 
eral of them did not have to be 
solved and problems which would 
normally he classified us sujvr-l.oiigh 
were not unusual. Many such prob- 
lems, and they ran the whole gamut 
— scientific, technical, engineering, 
military, labor, management, public 
relations, political and even re- 
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lupous — were handled by Nichols 
without my oven knowing about 
them. 

"I can think of no one who could 
huve done what, he did.*' 

The loneliness of decision was in- 
tensified by the fact that Colonel 
Nichols could not talk about his 
problems, even at home. He imposed 
rigid sccrncy on all employes of the 
Manhattan District and, unlike 
some commanders, was careful to 
obey his own rules. His wife. Jacque- 
line, a charming and vivacious 
woman, lived at Oak Ridge through- 
out the war, entertaining the con- 
stant stream of VIPs who came to 
inspect, without having any inkling 
from her husband what was up. She 
guessed that a mysterious new wea- 
pon was involved and, as a faithful 
reader of the comic stripy, concluded 
that it must be a Death Ray. 

"I was terribly let down," she once 
confided to a friend, "when it all 
came out in the newspapers and 1 
learned that it was just a big bomb 
Nick had been building. 1 ' 

After the war, when Congress 
turned the atomic program over to 
civilian control, Colonel Nichols re- 




mained in close touch with develop- 
ments, first as a consultant to the 
Congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, then as senior Army member 
of the AEC's Military Liaison Com- 
mittee, and head of the Armed 
Forces Special Weapons Project 
(AFSWP), 

The latter post, which brought 
him the two stars ot major general 
at the comparatively youthful age 
of 41, put him in command of a 
joint Army- Navy- Air Force unit 
devoted to exploring battlefield uses 
of atomic weapons, 

When (ieneral Nichols took over 
AFSWP, the A-bomb was strictly an 
offensive we.:ifmrt, suitable only for 
strategic air bombardment. In com- 
mon with many Army officers, Gen- 
eral Nichols felt that the full value 
of Americas atomic lead could not 
be realized until tactical atomic 
weapons were developed — weapons 
that could be used defensively to 
check the advance of an enemy 
ground army or to help guard Ameri- 
can cities against air raids. 

Accordingly, he threw his full 
weight behind the Army's controver- 
sial project to develop an atomic 



"7095 collections 
from overdue accounts" 

"By Bending out 101 collection telegrams, 
we received full payment of 55 accounts 
and partial payment of 15— at a collection 
coat of Lena than 1 % of the total amount 
received. There was also a substantial 
saving in clerical time. Collection tele- 
grams, which we began using in 1951 , have 
proven both efficient and economical," 

M . L. WsiRCCU, Aniitanf Trtaiurtr 
Thr Purlcpr P*n Company 




"Telegrams 
keep us abreast of 
market changes' 7 



"Our business— selling commodities on 
behalf of Middle West and East Coast 
principals— requires very fast and accurate 
communication to keep abreast of market 
changes and other developments- To avoid 
loss and to keep in touch both day and 
night, we use telegrams. They're depend- 
able and fast!" 

Emccif o B. Taylob 

E. B. Tiylor Company 
L« A.nnle*. Calif- 





"Achieved record-breaking 
distribution and sales... 
thanks to telegrams" 

"In one recent promotion, we sent out 
1600 telegrams that played a major part 
in producing immediate record-breaking 
distribution and talus — accomplishing in 
days what would otherwise have taken 
many months. Our business has grown 
almost In direct proportion to our use of 
your services '" 



/■mo F. PAUiAiort, P***ident 
Chun Kin* S*l«t , Inc. 
Duluth, Minn, 




You, too, will find that , , 
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To just this 

New KENFLEX floors really make 
maintenance easy 



Easy maintenance mems iow-c&st 
maintenance. And, because Ken Flex 
Vinyl Tile i% nun-porous, it is one of 
the ea&itst of modern floors to keep 
clean. Dirt from cramping fectcanr 
pen cerate n , . . greases, oils,, acids, 
alkalis and alcohoJs can't harm ot 
stain it. KcnFlex seldom needs 



washing , . . never needs waxing ex- 
cept for extra gloss. 

Hut, thai s not all' KcnFlex gives 
you clearer colors ,,, it >w-io.si in- 
stallation. . .years more trouble-free 
wear, And, it is priced far less than 
many floors that fade, pit, scratch 
and soon become costly to clean. 



cannon. A fierce battle was fought 
backstage in the Pentagon over this 
project, and General Nichols, in the 
thick of it, earned the undying 
enmity of some high Air Force offi 
eers who regard the 280 mm. gun as 
a c umbersome and unnecessary gub- 
stitnle for an attack bomber. During 
one of the brisk "discussions" of the 
cannon, an Air Force general re- 
marked hitterty that he tmild not. 
understand why the Army needed 
such a weapon. 

"If the Air Force did understand 
why ground troops need artillery 
support," General Nichols retorted, 
"we wouldn't need this cannon." 

The atomic cannon is now in pre* 
duction, and one battalion is already 
on duty in western Europe. 

Lnier General Nichols was in 
volved in a similar intramural war 
over the Nike, the new anti-aircraft 
guided missile with which the Army 
plans to guard Washington, New 
York, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and about 30 other major cities. He 
got into the guided missile field in 
the fall of 1950. K. T. Keller, the 
haul driving board chairman of 
Chrysler Corporation, way called to 
Che Pentagon as a special assistant to 




the Defense secretary, with the as- 
signment of getting guided missiles 
off the drawing boards and into pro- 
duction. He heard about General 
Nichols' capacity for getting thin^ 
done, even if toes were t romped on 
in the process, anrl pit kid him for 
his deputy. Most of the work Gen- 
eral Nit-hols dirl in this, field is still 
secret, but it can be said that he gave 
impetus to efforts by all of (he serv- 
ices to perfect long-range, atomic- 
warhead guided missiles that may be 
the most important weapons of any 
future war. 

Although General Nichols was 
well known (if not always well 
liked) in military circles, his name 
was almost unknown to the general 
public when he was picked to man- 
age the AEC. 

This was as he wished. He has a 
sincere dislike of personal publicity 
and has tried, with considerable sue 
cess, to keep his name out of the 
papers throughout his career. 

His allergy to publicity appar- 
ently stems primarily from a convic- 
tion that it breeds friction and 
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Gel full detaili on KenFlcx Vinyl Tile., an J ull ihv uther fine 
Kenole, Inc. r«»ili«nt tilt floor* . , from the Kentile Flooring 
Contractor. He's Jilted undo* FLOORS in the Classified Phone Book. 

kenFlex 

VI NYL Yi LB * 

KENTILE * SPECIAL KENTIlf # KENCO0H • KEMUBBEt * KENFLEX 

Kentile, Inc., 58 Second Avenue, ftreoklyn \5 r N. Y. u t. m*. art. 
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jealousies that play hob with team- 
work on a job. No one, not even 
those who love him best, would at- 
tribute his attitude to natural humil- 
ity. It is evident to anyone who meets 
him that hp is imbued with a vast 
self-confidence. He regards Kenneth 
D. Nichols a3 a hell of an engineer, 
,jnd st'cs i in reason to be hyptX'ritinil 
about it. 

Because he is self -confident, and 
because he learned from the Man- 
hattan District ordeal that you can't 
get results by being wishy-wjishy, 
<ieneral Nichols runs his shop in a 
manner that his admirers call "do- I 
cisive" or "forceful" His detractors 
prefer the. word "ruthless." The con- 
sensus seems to be that he is a good 
man to work for if you deliver the 
goods, but very tough on those he 
regards as bunglers. He has a habit, 
which he. apparently picked up from 
Mr. Keller, of playing the Devil's 
Advocate in staff conference, baiting 
his associates by challenging every* 
thing they say, just to make sure 
they have thought the matter 
through. He has a withering scorn 
for anyone who suggests that some- 
thing be done in a certain way simply 
because it says so in the book. 

General Nichols is also a strong 
believer in the "see for yourself 
school of management. His first ac- 
tion as AEC manager was to spend 
six weeks visiting all of the major 
installations and sizing up the men 
in charge. He returned to Washing- 
ton satisfied that he heads "a damn 
good organization." 

But he also decided that there is 
room for improvement, both in wea- 
pons pr eduction and in speeding the 
development of atomic power for in- 
dustrial use. 

He is now trying to put more 
steam behind both programs. 

"We can't afford to be complacent 
about our production of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons," he said. "The 
stakes are too great. It is not enough 
to think we are ahead of the Rus- 
sians. The question I keep asking 
everyone in the organization is: Can 
vv \!et it done faster?" 

Although he runs the biggest 
socialized industry the world has 
ever seen, General Nichols Ls an 
aggressive exponent of free enter- 
prise. He wants In mainl-iin, rind il 
possible extend, the AEC's practice 
of farming out actual operation of 
plants to private contractors. He 
sees three advantages to this system. 

"It enables us to tap the great 
reservoir of know-how in private in- 
dustry. Also, a corporation, working 
under contract, can offer higher 
.salaries than a government agency 
and attract the kind of men we need 
to run these plants. Finally, it is 
much easier to terminate a contract, 
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N ••torch and Engina^rEi 




K AW NECK'S HOC 
Factory Trained Uttallino Dcnleri 
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KAWNEER'5 
Rtiliahl* StrvicA 



Equipped to help 
solve your building front 
construction problems 



From hotel chains to grocery 
chains, Kawneer has equipped 
its organization to Hervice your 
needs. You may be in the stage 
of developing prototype installa- 
tions , . . you may have an es- 
tablished building front style . . . 
or, you may bt» in between stages. 
In any event. The Kau nwr Touch 
gives you a number of services 
that can save days of working 
time. 

Quick delivery may be one 

of your problems. K ;i wneer'^ 
widespread ware- housing system 



and large dealer organization 
can fill the bill. You may be con- 
cerned about practical, efficient 
and economical installation. 
Kawneer's 1200 factory trained 
installing dealers are on hand to 
fulfill your most rigid apeeilicH- 
tiona. Maybe it is a question of 
applying Kawncer's Line to your 
design, or developing a special 
line of products to suit your 
needs. The National Accounts, 
Research and Engineering De- 
I aartments are on hand to give you 
all tht? a.HKistanee you need. 



Fuel free to call on Kawneer Tor help. Wo aru 
nn> -on-the-spot" to your Executive*, Architects, 
Designers, Field M en, or anyone in your 
organization whu may 
have ft question 
or problem for 
118 to answer. 
Phone us now, 
or write Kawneer, 
Nile*, Michigan. 
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STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE 
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iOWG- LASTING BEAUTY BUILT -iN 
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BLUEPRIM f I L E5 FILING CABINITS 
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INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION 



when a particular job is finished, 
than it is to cut down a government 
payroll. 1 ' 

As the latter remark indicates. 
General Nichols is economy- minded, 
at least in the sense that he feels a 
personal obligation to make sure the 
taxpayers are getting their money's 
worth in the atomic program, "The 
funds available for defense are 
limited." he said in explaining his 
viewpoint on budget cutting. "It 
would be almost treasonable to waste 
any of them." 

The testimony of his business and 
professional associates is almost 
unanimous in depicting General 
Nichols as a cold-blooded executive, 
dedicated to results and scornful of 
human frailty. 

But this is the 8-to-5. or office- 
hour, Nichols. Like many other 
men who carry heavy responsible 
ities, fie seems to undergo a complete 
change in personality while driv- 
ing from the AECVs heavily-guarded 
white marble headquarters mi Con- 
stitution Avenue to his two-story, 
frame-and-stueeo home near the 
Washington Cathedral in northwest 
Washington, 

Mrs. Nichols is undoubtedly the 
best authority on what the new 




atomic boss is really like, since she 
has studied him at rinse range, with 
a loving but discerning eye, for 21 
years. She was amazed to hear that 
the people who work with him down- 
town regard him as a pretty hard- 
boiled fellow. 

"He certainly has them bluffed," 
she Laughed. "Nick is actually very 
gentle by nature. He is always ram- 
plaining because he didn't get into 
combat, but I don't think he could 
h iv. ■ stood the siuhl of people get- 
ting shot up. He will go to great 
trouble, working in the garden, to 
keep from killing :i worm. And (he 
il.jy the children had to have shots, 
it was Nick when almost fainted." 

The children are David. 8, a smart, 
serious-minded boy who sings in (he 
Cathedra] choir, and Jarourlmr 
Ann, 3, a blonde, exquisitely femi- 
nine creature who is currently under- 
going a great deal of ribbing in the 
Nichols' household because she 
asked her father if the AEC also had 
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TRIMS OUR ARMS BILL 



have contributed exports on ammunition loading, 
rockets, fuses, and powder, respectively. Taking the 
major OSP c nuntries individually with flome of the 
results: 

Itriiy For (his overpopulated nation with its major 
unemployment problem, the 5382,000,000 in OSP con- 
tracts fS24L(KK},«KJ in fiscal 1953 and $141 .< >( K >.( M" M J in 
fiscal 1932) mean 230,000 man-years of work for 
Italian labor. Mining, electrical, petroleum, aviation, 
metallurgical, coke, gas and chemical industries are 
among those benefited. Navy contracts have opened a 
i new radar industry, the Microlambda Company, One 
order to Sigrne Company represents 3,fjO0,t)<Xl work- 
days Republic and North American aviation com- 
panies are providing technical help to Finmeccanica 
and Fiat in making spares and in assembly. 

Great Rritain—YUlwn of 2:3 1 loyal ordnance plants 
j and more than 5(H> suheonl raelors are working on OSP 
£ ammunition contracts totaling more than $100,000,000. 
About GO per cent of Britain's current production of 
Centurion tanks is being financed by OSP. Some 
% 1 40,IXK),(KX) has gone into the fighter aircraft program. 
There are dozens of other contracts. Total OSP for 
Great Britain was $381,000,000 plus in 1953 and $68 r 
000,000 plus in 1952. 

France — To the war-disrupted industries of r ranee 
OSP contracts have provided an incentive to the 
| French which has resulted in construction of new facil- 
ities and installation of new production lines in the 
fields of ammunition, aviation, radio and electronics, 
stii'l, chemical^ mining rand transportation Frame's 
OSP total in I9&3 was m3.(XXl,000 plus and in 1952 it 
was $332,000,000 plus. One of her larger contracts 
went to Ford S.A.F. for ground airplane starters. OSP 
contracts roe roughly one third the tonnage of a]] 
French naval vessels now under construction. 
): Belgium — Contracts for some §8,500,000 in ammuni- 
tion have enabled Hetgium to establish a major Euro- 
pean source of supply, have provided 5,000,000 man- 
. hours of work for %JBQQ skilled workers and insured 
^continued operation, it is hoped , of two important 
Sicilian frit tor ies. A $2,890,000 contract for the pro- 
s j,:Juetion of submarine nets has brought about (he 
'"jfb'vc-loptnent of a new technique for making prefabri- 
bocated nets which will benefit dU the Allies. Belgium's 
" OSP tolal was $89,000,000 plus in 1F>.".:$ m l Six . i h k i . 
000 phis in 1 9o2 

Turkey Orders for lfl. r i3 totaled £8,494,000. The 
entire amount went for ammunition, The contracts 
will serve to uiili/r partly idle cap;u ity in I he Turkish 

nitions industry. Contracts include a provision for 

modern machinery which will raise production stand 
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ards K quality control and efficiency of operation to 
meet specifications. Turkish personnel are being 
trained in modem manufacturing procedures. And 
these contracts help maintain and improve m vital sup 
ply point at the southern tip of the NATO defense line. 

Greece — The Hellenic Powder and Cartridge Com- 
pany, and several subcontractors, held contracts of 
$23,000*000 under the 1953 OSP program. The order 
has enabled Hellenic to rcbui Id ji I n pari «if an indus- 
try which was destroyed during the war, and imures 
ammunition production in the Near East-Balkan area. 
Also, some 3,000 workers have jobs. 

Denmark — Here the successful bidders for 59,684,- 
000 in OSP in Ittuli were all comparn lively small busi- 
nessmen in ammunition and wood shipbuilding fields. 
Employment increase was more than 1,000 men. 

Norway $16,822,000 j n 1953 all went to Army and 
Navy ammunition contracts, supplies for the northern 
end of the NATO defense line. 

The Netherlands— Most of Holland's $52,477,000 in 
1953 under OSP was let by the Air Force. Curtiss 
Wright Euro pa figured as a $27,000,000 source for 
.1 05 engine spare parts. Air frames for the Hawker 
Hunter jet fighter brought a contract for §18,000,000. 
Other products included crash trucks, fuel trailers and 
light beacons. 

Other countries to receive contracts for smaller 
amounts were Yugoslavia, Germany, Spain, Portugal, 
Luxembourg and Switzerland, the last being primarily 
subcontracted to a firm in France. Switzerland does 
not participate in the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program. 

All the offshore contracts were let by procurement 
officers of the Army, Navy and Air Force on a basis 
of quality, price and efficient delivery, and under rules 
and checks similar to those laid down by the military 
for contracts let in the states. 

Bids were frequently rejected and purchase- wise 
officers advised the bidders to "sharpen their pencils" 
in figuring price. 

The international staff of NATO provided useful 
information on national capacities, total requirements 
and indigenous production programs. All purchases 
were coordinated by Gen. Thomas T. Handy's Euro- 
pean Command at Frankfurt, with carefully considered 
advice pad help from the U, 8. Regional Office in Paris 
The result decreases conflict in specific areas between 
OSP and local demands on European resources; it 
correlates production to establish the most desirable 
base.- (Yakki: Mi:wi,om END 
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Seven big problems 
you can help solve 



W ITH THE GOOD of your business in 
mind, and with the welfare of the country at 
heart, take a look at the months immediately 
ahead — and beyond* 
What do you see? 

\{>u see prosperity, America going strong. 
Business line. 

Yes . . . and you also see some hig national 
problems facing America -problems that will 
have to be met. if the country is to remain pros- 
perous and strong this year and next, and the 
year after. The problems are these; 

1- Economy — The need to streamline federal 
Government operations, to eliminate unnecessary 
spending, to economize. 

2, Taxes — The need to devise a better federal 
tax system. 

ti. Jrths - J he need Ui keep the economy ol i lu- 
nation expanding on a stable basis -without sharp 
economic ups and downs - to create 600,000 new 
jobs a year to absorb the sm-m im* labor force. 

4. Security -The need to improve the Social 
Security system, to expand its coverage , ant] to 
put it on Lt sound financial basis. 

5. Labor Eelat ions — The need to develop sound 
labor legislation, and to bring greater harmony 
into the labor-management picture. 



6i Economic U nder standing — T\\e need to 
build a better understanding of the American 
piofit-iind-loss system on the part of business men, 
employees and the public. 

7* Foreign Policy — Tbe need to develop a for- 
eign policy that will increase world trade and 
promote peace. 

These problems are real. 

They affect every business m;tn; they affect 



you. 



If our representative form of government is to 
be maintained, il the human needs nf America s 
citizens are to be met, if personal freedom is to 
be preserved, these national problems must be 
properly solved. 

They will not solve themselves, 

.\or is it enough merely to turn them over to 
your elected representatives in Washington — 
and to hope for the best. 

►H'Jjcii h needed i.v vonr active help — your in- 
terest, your thinking your leadership — added to 
that of thousands of other business men who are 
working together, through the Chamber oj Com- 
merce of the United States, for the long-range 
good of America. 

inhumation about Chamber membership, 
1 1 II m :md return coupon. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

A NATIONAL FED K RATION WORKING FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP, 




r J liift map >liou-, llir IikmIioii , ( f it* 
ulfiliiittd organization* — local and Mate 
c-IiuihIhts of ( iimiui nr and I rude* ;<wm in- 
tions through uhu-li ilu* Niil ionaii'liamber 
oprmlis in I hi- \ur»\ rommunilicH. Kucdi of 
lllrst* ikr<;:ini/.aliH»MH i* nuuie up nf iiirn v* ho 
dtt lliin^x. nho Hork far v.Wtr ami UunhirKH 
improvement, :uid for thr jjwhI of iht- 
eoiuitr*. This is | |u* si i prt buck uf I lit* 
.Natiunul ( JiuriilH-r's strength a* u {Htsit ivi-* 
Ion,*- :ird-lo<ikii)L r . art iun-£4-t t i iris I U n t iotl. 



Why the work of the 
Chamber is effective 



I he Chamber of Commerce ol the United 
States represents nii business, Lu^c and small, in 
all parts of the country. 

•The Chamber is made up of many thousands 
of li rim, corporations and individual business men 
p/tis 3,100 business organizations — local and st.iie 
chambers of commerce and trade associations. 

•As the spokesman for business — and in the 
public interest — I he Chamber misses no oppor- 
tunity to express to Congress and to the Adminis- 
tration the recommendations of business on na- 
tional issues. The Chamber submitted to the First 
Session of the 83rd Congress specific recommen- 
dations on 37 legislative questions. 'These reeuin 
mendations are listed in a leaflet, "C onyress Is 
Listening." *» wpy ol which you may have on 
request.) 

• The National Chamber I unctions not only in 
Washington but ulso back home. U carries em 
its educational and action-getting work in every 
county in the land, For instance: 

(a) The Chan-ilter's divisional and district stniT 
iiilmhIkts help local and state chainln is and trade 
associations set up area and local meetings on 
national affairs and economic education. In the 
past ten months, more than 1,600 such meetings 
have been held. 



(h) The National Chamber helps local cham- 
ber*, set up and operate 2,500 active .Vnional 
Affairs Committees made up ol memljcrs of local 
and state organizations. When Congress is in 
session, the C handier sends these Committees its 
Legislative Daily, UgUvi Outlook and Action 
Needed Letters — keeps them up to the minute 
on Washington developments. 

• The N ational Chaml>er has wide research fa- 
i ilities uncoualed by any other national orjjani/d- 
tion lor finding and una! y/iny the facts about 
economic trends .md de\ ehipmcnls and national 
issues. 

• As part ol its educational work, the Chamber 
publishes hundreds of studies, reports and re- 
search papers, it also publishes 13 periodic new r 
letters and live regular publications, o| uliich 
Nation s Business — the magazine you are reading 
— is the largest, 

• 1 he National Chamber has the counsel of 
more than 500 business leaders — each a recog- 
nized authority in his own field — who serve 
voluntarily on departmental and special commit- 
tees, The Chamber's program is directed by a 
Board of Directors composed of 58 mem lie rs, 
reprt serii in^ geographical divisions of the country 
and the various categories of business, 

• I he National (. JiamluT is twice as lars^e today 
as it was ten years ago, and has more than twice 
as much revenue with which to carry on its vroA. 
Annual buduel is S 3 .,6(.KUK.H); immediate ^oal is 

.000,000. ~ 



OF THE UNfTED STATES 

Washington 6, B.C. 
GOOD GOVERNMENT AND GOOD HLSINESS 
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WESS'ER ELECTRIC - \ 

leletalk 
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— brings new efficiency 
to banks'operation 



deuiU 
on Trquevt 



iff? 



As an important part of its recent modernization program, 

3 large Southern bank installed a complete system 

of Tele r j Ik intercommunication. Now. 1 ulut.dk units 

.it st/Jtte,tc locations put kev personnel 

within instant voice 'to J voice reach of each other. 

Officer?; get confidential inform at ion quickly 

from various departments over handset TcJetalk units. 

Increased operating efficiency and substantial 
time savings We resulted from installing Teletalk 
— America's Finest Intercommunication 
in point of style, performance ind. tasting value- 

MODELS TO SUIT QTJ: 
YOUR HEEDS 



Teletalk comes in a wide Variety of models 
cn stne .1 broad ranjje of nerd- — in..nj jing yours , 
whether your business is large or small 
Let your local dealer i see ctassiiicd Yellow Pages) 
suggest the most economical Teletalk "hookup ' 
Write us for ftec copy of booklet "CtBtl PnVl*' 
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"CI H! 



ELECTRIC 

WISCONSIN 
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Toll Road Boom 

{ Continued from page $2) 
suiting engineers ereuting .some busi- 
ness for themselves by getting eager- 
to- believe governors and legislators 
to establish separate road building 
commissions and by-passing the 
wiser heads in the highway depart- 
ments. 

Regardless of these dangers and 
the charges that toll roads are "a 
return to eighteenth century think- 
ing" or "n conspiracy of the bankers 
to bankrupt the states 1 ' they are 
turning an increasing number of foes 
to friends. 

Toll financing may even bold some 
promise for relieving the mounting 
woes of urban traffic. Cities could 
find themselves paralyzed one day, 
with traffic from intercity toll routes 
dumped at their doors. Extension of 
these turnpikes to carry and dis- 
tribute traffic into the heart of the 
metropolitan district may be the an- 
swer. At least some experts think 
so. Already Chicago is studying a 
proposal to put toll booths at mid- 
point on two new city highway- , the 
Congress and the Northwest Ex- 
pressways. 

The same underlying factors, re- 
sponsible for rural toll roads, are 
present in urban areas and may well 
result in coin in the-slot highways 
for city commuters of the future. 

In the absence of an abrupt step- 
ping up of state motor vehicle taxes 
and concurrent greatly increase! 
emphasis on improvement of the 
major trunk line highways, the rising 
public clamor for better roads seems 
sure to force either a vastly greater 
program of federal aid or a continued 
acceleration of tall road develop- 
ment. If federal spending is held 
down, as would seem likely, the sit- 
uation will narrow down to a case of 
"'no roads or toll roads" and, as 
Walter Carey, a trucking official, re- 
cently pointed out, speaking for the 
trucking industry, "In that choice 
there is no choke " , 

Emerson once wrote, 41 Why should 
you keep your head over your 
shoulder? Why drag about this 
corpse of your memory? Suppose 
you should contradict yourself: 
What then? Speak what you think 
today in words as hard as cannon 
balls, and tomorrow speak what 
tomorrow thinks in hard words 
again, though it contradict every- 
thing you say today/' 

Many cannon ball words said 
against toll roads in the first half of 
our century are being supplanted by 
some hard talking in contradiction 
as the nation looks forward to the 
next 50 years. end 
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A neighborly enterprise 
makes its Annual Report 

In fault TIMES before man had developed enterprises lo provide security against 
by lire and <ilher [xtLI;-, t h i ■ rnmrniinity-at-liir^c Licked stability, Without 
a dependable system of m<*urance } ihe well -being of its merchants and citizens MM 
constantly endangered by the hazard": uf rftarH r- ,irn! the IjWjI of iJi-..i-i.-r 

Today, properly insurance offers dependable financial security lo the public. 
It is provided, in its most efficient form, by agents and brokers, independent bu=i- 
nesamen in every community who ;ire friends and neighbors a-; well as advisors 
to their policyholders. Behind its local representatives stand the strength and 
stability of The Home which ha* enjoyed the distinction of serving American 



properly owners for more than a century. 



PllF.Mll.> *<T 



Balance Sheet 9 December 3i t i9s$ 

ADMITTED ASSETS 

(.'nit?*! States Government ItrmiN .... 

Orhi-r MhithK 

I'rrlVrred *nd Oiiiinvni St>«ki 

Cfltili in (Jdirr. Hank* and Trust C"mp«nii> . 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Compjny 

Real Est* In . . 

Agents' Ralartre* fir Uncollected Premium*, fc*a than 90 days due 

Other Admitted AwU 

T*)1,il Ail united AkktIh . . . . 



5 71 .961. 

90.970, 
150.B54, 

1 L313 

MM, 

20.4180, 



673 86 

307.6V 

US.OO 
076.68 
554,00 
,322. Ifl 
,648,40 



* 397.021 .61.1. 1H 



Ll .4.1*1 LI TIES 

Rrarrv* fur T. nearned r'remiuiiLH 

I npaid Lhwhi'm und IjOM ExpciiMt . . * 

Taxen Payable 

Re-nerve* for Re itHiirjuirr 

Dividendti Declared .»«.... j , 

Other Liabilities 

Tola] Ltacnlitio. 

Capital ... w ....... . 

Surplus ........... t 

Surplus as Regards Policyholders 
Total ......... 



. * , •176.869,91.. 00 

31.806,349.30 

. * 7,350,000.00 

■ ■ 1,457,663,89 

2,000,000,00 

......... 4.973,201. 10 

*i27.(^7.ifij',j:i 

20.000.000,00 
........ 149,364.450.13 

. J 109,364.450. 13 

8397,021,613.48 

SOTt: B l»ll *il7l*d H H,T«,6H.i7 immlunl s|| ut » n j r.n»h m.Mft.M 4k fW Uxi, Mwf ilm* M* ddMtJwd « 
nqalnd far Uw, All iHlTiHT- brrn Tallin! in *rrs.,i thlr „, lB iL. i^Ikwmi *l ihr NrtWW AhhMiim ul Inrnt- 
Inc. Loin* iHl'iwn. B*rd ull Ih*.rn.l„i ^r.rkn V.iurn.Dri. Inr »|i | |. , - 1 ,' m \i n-nrd Iht Totll Adm.l-rJ 



*THE HOME* 

FIRE , AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 

Homa Office 39 Maiden Lanm, N*w York B. N. Y. 

7ft» Horn* fnd«mnfty Company, an affiliate, write* Cawafty tnivranc*, Fidelity anet Surtfy tondt 



Directors 

Ll*u L Cljwks 

fUnoii) V. Smith 
ftetiAwKl 

t'ni.m*icu b. Ad.* mi 
Cirr .' kj.-i'j Cj 

Clwetta«4 TJMI f «•. 

Harold II. Hilm 

^fMldVnJ. 

Cn^puh A. Lgl-cjusf 

l "« e»f Hd'#nJ A 
Crorr>f Cltlltt 

Ivan Eseort 

Puct C. M(.«uu, Jr, 

Ei.hl 0. fl AMr*.i>f» 

Chakmos McDowell Dash 

^JMtulf Cmw ti-»r 

n-.:.'i-:.| C.< . 
TaSRIK S. J*HTM>!» 

S"\k A Trtu Ct. *f 
W u'H.in|r#q. ,V, C. 

3U-P1 C Brc-hii. 

f'frrldtnl. 

H*rhjn p A iut 

iSfjrtrijn t Sr'i.'m ft IT 'Tj-ni - 

Lt*ot A. LcMrcH,!r 
tTnaitniKC «^ Jf p«r^ ( 
AfM/«^Tijdn Li^r 

Tudkai I. Ron 

ff s<»f Pmitntr, 

fry Ln rW f. /. JTau 

Mtimr C Vr>!« Elk 

1f mL.ia.-i.rr: i , T ^i' I ,;,i. p ^, 

John M. Fukut 

^'MJifrn^, 

t'wti StMtt £.!■<■ Co. 
LoL' R. CflA!*BALL 

Cranrr 4. FmSttrCf, 

KcNMtfH £. Black 

LOO R 1 AMD pLttMIOiT 

Pitt ^PruduiHJ A Cpnirnrjtr 

Kerkht A Pav^e 
I r.nwARr> Miyi* 

AlTFL'R C. BARM* 

farr f r^ii.l'ii-. 
*»t,nn r / Jlr^'ii. fw, 





THIS IS A MIRROR 
FOR STOPPING ROBBERIES! 

{For catching shoplifters and pickpockets, foo) 



LOF Mmopane*, The '-.W-Tljnr" Mirror, is 
a proved way of reducing theft losses to almost 
nothing. With bank robberies in the ncws t 
supermarket Josses at \% of &ales T and variety 
More shop-lifting even higher, it will pay you to 
investigate L'O'F Mirropane for the ridded, 
realistic prcm-riion ii offers. Many success stories 
available on request. Get all the facts from vour 
LOF GliiH* Distributor <:.n Dr;ilcr listed under 
**Glass ,! ' in the yellow pages of the phone book. 
Or write to Toledo. *® 




t O f MirraponQ in Talnian Sav- 
ing! and Loon Auocia lion, 
Chicago, •n.cloi*! booth for 
telephone operator wtw can ob- 
ttrw a<.tw'f on Ih* flow. 




liberty Mirror Divition 
LIBBEY OWENS FORD GLASS COMPANY 

NICHOLAS BLDG., TOLEDO 3, OHIO 




MIRR 



0 PANE 



T/ie "See-Tfiru" Mirror 



Letters to the Editor 

(Continued from page 11) 
creases were made upon the several 
designated effective dates and that it 
represents the maximum allowable in- 
<*i cases, whirh were nut always taken. 
Dr. Stevens estimates the over-all in- 
crease on bituminous coal has been 
about !52 per cent. 

In any event, the bituminous coal in- 
dustry has clearly not been subjected to 
60 per cent increase in freight rates 
since 1039, 

An average increase of 45.8 per cent 
□n bituminous coal, according to our 
figures, or 52 per tent, according to Mr. 
Stevens' figures, is still modest in com- 
parison with the increases from 1939 
to date in some of our principal expense 
items, 

These I feci would be in line with 
Llic central trend for all railroads: 

1. Average cost of fuel coal pur- 
chase*! by Norfolk & Western increased 
from $1.95 per ton for 1940 to $5,79 
per ton for the month of November, 
l!>.>ri, ur mi iiicrea-o of 197 per cent. 

2. Cost of treated cross ties in- 
creased from $1.22 each in the year 
19» to $3.58 in the year 1952, or an 
increase of 193. J per cent. 

-i- Cost of m-vl rail increased from 
$35.71 per net ton in 1039 to $78.59 per 
net ton in the year 1952, or an increase 
of 120 per cent. 

4. The cost of a 70 ton hopper car 
increased from $2,91.}, which w«> the 
price paid to a manufacturer in 1941, 
to 1 5 t JO0 in 1953, which was actual cost 
in our own company shops, or an in- 
crease of P.5.2 per cent. 

n. The co? t of a Y«6 heavy-duty Mal- 
let freight locomotive built in our own 
shops increased from S 123,000 in 1940 
to $300,000 in 1951 (last one built), or 
an increase i>f ] 11 pei" i'cnt. 

0. Average hourly wage rate to all 
I'm ploy es on the Norfolk & Western 
increased from $0.7392 in 1940 to 
$1.8658 in July, 1953, or 152.4 per cent. 
For all railroads it increased from 74 
cents in 1940 to Jl-97 in 1953 (partly 
estimated), or 150 per cent. 

So it will be observed the freight rate 
increases on coal are well within rea- 
sonable limits when measured either by 
the increased prices of that product or 
the increased expense levels borne by 
the rait roads in transporting tfc, 
F. S. Baihd 
Vice Prwidrnt 
JV or folk Western Railway 
Company 



Cobhages and buckwheat cakes 

He Mr. Duff us' "By My Way" in 
December, I enjoyed it, as usual, hut 
would liko to comment on bin surprise 
that "no poet hag arisen to sing of 
cabbage patches as eloquently oh poets 
have sung of fields of corn and wheat," 

No poet has ever seen a field of cab- 
bages waving in the sunlight like 
golden grain. And, from Oklahoma, 
4l th* corn is as high as an elephant's 
eye/' I think it has something to do 
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Fire couldn't have knocked out 
our department -lore at a wur-e 
lime, ft wa? jiiht before mir hi;: 
season ♦ ♦ + 

Even now, no one ran say how 
the fire started. And there was no 
stopping it. The blaze was put nut 
only after the roof had fallen into 
l Uf cellar. 

The fire insurance money came 
through promptly, lint materials 



were M-an-p, We hud trouble {lettm": 
labor* too. So twelve months 
dragged by before we finished 
rebuilding. 

Meanwhile, expenses kept piling 
up, VleM have been bard pressed 
without Business Interruption 
Insurance. This insurance- paid u.i 
ul must $2(i0M0t) for thr ytnr in 
which u c htitl practically tu> other 
incom § i 



with height. But cabbages have had 
ihv'w Auv.. As I recall, Edna Ferber 
gave them tender and lo%ing reference 
in "So Big." 

Although 1 hate to say it, 1 disbelieve 
he ever ate 20 buckwheat cakes at fine 
sitting. 

Bill Graydon 
Lot Angeles 

Note: Mr. [htffus insist* he did — 
but couldn't Tiftw. 



Text for social economics 

I teach senior social economies and 
have, fnr years, used Nation's Busi- 
ness in my claasroom with great rucv 
OMMn 

The magazine \a always received 
with great satisfaction, but doubly s.» 
the January issue. 

Your photographic study of the 
cabinet members is the finest thing of 
its kind I have ever seen. I cut my copy 
and assembled the pictures on the bul- 
letin board. 

William R. Beck 

Tillamook High School 
Tillamook, Ore. 



Old— but still goad 

Please send to nie the April, 1944, 
edition of NATION'S BUSINESS. I am 
making a study of bark loans secured 
by Field Warehouse Receipts and am 
interested in the article by Mr. H* 
B ratter appearing in this issue, 

L. P. TYBOft 

Ats't. Vice President 

Second S'ntionrtf ft an A' of Houston 

Houston, Texas 



Farm parity 

Under your "Management's Wash- 
ington Letter" you had an item on 
farm parity ratios facing govern- 
mental overhaul. 1 don't he I i eve you 
have gone quite far enough. Farm 
equipment In the WUUVJli period 
would consist of maybe six horse h. a 
binder that cost about $125, a drill 
that cost maybe tl 00, a plow that 
would coat abnut $85, and other tools 
and equipment of the same kind. 

Usually the fanner would raise 
some colts and had a spread of horses 
to sell about every year. 

At present a combine will cost about 
S'VH'-iO, ;i traetor will cu*( about $4 t tK)0< 
and other machinery Will probably cost 
a farmer $&,000 more. So to operate 
a farm today a farmer needs to invest 
from $15,000 to $20,000. It i B true 
that he can save labor by using this 
machinery, but I know it takes about 
i he money the average farmer can 
make to keep himself up to date with 
his machinery. So where the farmer 
ear save materially on labor, his over- 
head costs are as big as they ever 
were or bigger. So I don't see why 
there is any justification in bringing 
down the parity on farming opera- 
tions. 

C. A. Draecer 

Aberdeen, S. /X 



How much would a lucke-montli shutdown like this 
cost \otiY Or e.en uiie nf sit month*-'' Of three? 

Whatever it is— if you hate adequate Rusines* Interruption 
Insurance— you won't have In worry about lost income* 

When a peril injured against, be it fire, wind storm, 
explosion, riot or other disaster, shuts you down temporarily* 
Business Interruption Insurance oners your continuing 
ripen**** until you resume normal operation. And rovers 
your anticipated firo/'il as well ! 

For full information, see your Hart lord Tire Insurance 
Company Agent or your insurance broker— now. 

Year in anil year nut you'll do tcell with the. 

Hartford 

llarlffird Kire (nuiranff Compam • H;inlm<l Acridrul and Inrh-mmi* Ci>Tii|i»n* 
Hartford Liv* SUvL |n»iin»acc Company * ItuitjurA 15, Cannectitul 
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Waterways' Load: 
Biggest in History 

{Continued from [xtge 37) 
towhoat is the host that can be had. 
Most of the cooks arc Negroes and 
wizards with a skillr-t. The Rev. 
Archie Cosey of the Cherrystone, for 
instance- is an cjrdmned -Spiritualist 
minister and could hold his own as 
a cook in any fine restaurant. If he 
rrrs n[ fill, the preacher errs on the 
side of .solicitude -he cannot under- 
stand a man on a dirt and leases him 
untiJ he has eaten his fill, 

A curious sort of cooperation keepa 
the opcjvjtion of the towboats at a 
prideful peak, Tom -Jordan, of the 
Jordan Hiver Mnr^, for instance, was 
the fir.sl to (hink uf an engine r(w>m 
painted white. He was jeered at, 
until other boat owners realized that 
whit*' reflet ted the slightest grease 
smear, and an engineer or oiler inter- 
ested in his job would automation v 
pull the rag out of his hip pocket and 
clean up. 

11 is in the day -by -day operation 
of thi tow the enormous load to be 
moved, the crew and its pride in 
its boat, the skill of the pilot — that 
the Cull drama tiF waterways trans 
portation comes to life. The Cherry- 
stone, with her 9,000 tons of oil for 
Pittsburgh, has heen mentioned as 
an example. Seen from the shore, 
she is a ridiculous little boat nos- 
ing four unwieldy barges against a 
current. Aboard she is a marvel of 
maneuverability and her pilot house 
is tho cenli :■ nf action which changes 
with every bend in the stream. 

These tows, with a ftxtd pilot at 
the controls, have amazing maneuv- 
erability. On the Ohio, for instance, 
the Cherrystone's tow of slightly less 
t f i.ixi 1,000 feet must be broken for 
each of 53 locks. The two forward 
barges are made fast to the lock's 
walls and the other two, with the 
Cherrystone* are ranged alongside. 
Thk would seem to require a great 
deal of backing; Hctually, the pilot 
uses rudders and wheels to make the 
after half of his tow sidestep, and ac- 
complishes the whole maneuver — en- 
trance into lock- breaking of tow, 
reassembly of tow and procedure up 
river— in about 40 minutes. 

On the Mississippi the pilot's 
problems are compounded. His is 
what lln-y c.i 1 1 .01 integrated tow. 
The barges fore and aft have spoon- 
bills, designed to offer minimum re- 
sistance to the water in front and in 
hack, The center barges are boxes. 
The whole is tied together with a 
system of pins and cables- present- 
ing a single unit of about 1,000 feet. 
Since there is no space between 
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Hera's proof lhat branch pfanii located 
in MOA "flrow pieces* fost: Manufacturing 
In rh* West Coait brqncn plant of the 
St. Regis Paper Company began in 1931 
ir a 15,000 square foot area wilh 45 employees. 
Through consisted and sound expansion, St. Regis 
Paper today operates a plant of 70,000 
square feet with 225 employees. 

Why growing induilry chtut MOA ii reported fac+uoNy in lh» 
new, Fro* ForffiJa. Climola, distribution,, markets living 
condition*, *tt,, an diicuuad In informal!** detail. 
K yaur buiiftOM ii cDniidtringi a branch plant— now or ■« 
rhe future inch male rial io yo„r f lei will ho ve»y helplul, 
Writ* rodoy, your requnl w t || be giv»n capiat* «snftd*neo. 
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Suit* 193 ■ 427.13th Street ■ Oakland 12. California 



WILL YOU SMOKE MY 
NEW KIND OF PIPE 

30 Days of My Risk? 

By E. A. CAREY — 

All I want ia your name so I can write C 
and tell you why I'm willinn to send 
you my pipe for 30 days smoking with- 
out a cent of risk on your part. 

My new pipe is not a new model, not a new 
aiyle, not a new gadget, not an improve- 
ment on old style pipes. Jt ii the first 

ffftirV^f..^™ to UM 4n ENTIRELY 
NLW PRINCIPLE for giving unadLiJ unr- 
ated pleasure to pipe imokera. 

I've been a pipe smoker for 3n years — 
■ wav-. look in sr for the ideal pipe- buying 
an the disappointing gadget* - never 
llndmg a single, solitary pipe that would 
smoke hour after hour, day after day, 
without bitterness, bite, or kludge. 

WUh cwiitrrmWt docibt, 1 dmdH to work OUl 
■onwihinir far myi*lf A ft*r month* of e*p*r>n>,rit* 
■■iff oivd I *r dinjMwintfiwriii. "*ddenry. tl^i 

by dent. I dtarovtrcd how W h.™ w 

■aMjwatofji^ mmmmfU^ i wonted in atft* 




It didq I requir* any break ir* Frurrl lBB fir ^ 

porr it iinohed rool-ii w.«*ed wnM. Ii tftttked ri B ht 
down loth* taat bit of 1oha«ci without bit-, Ii never 

«n»^r v " ASI> , il "*« r ■** ■• 

Cloanodt Yrt ■< ., otterlj. ImpowiU. for bx.) vf 

Miioire to r^ch your (onru*, b«>ijo« nay inventloa 
ditaipale* ttvr m •* it forpool 

You muM txvrtt all thut« rwjukr* o c™ P li«(*d 
mer feMteal Ifclnt, bot •rhen you wt (i + th* rowt wr. 
fnn.ria thinf will b* th*t I ve don. *ll Ui. in » pipe 
thot loolii like our of ihe Aooil Icn.l 



Trie et^irna 1 could make for thla t»rw prknelple in 
tobacco entoyment are aa ipe<rtaciilBr that no pip, 
*»nolc*r w PU |d bflicve th#ns r ao. line* "aeC»n S it 
belirvlna 1 *l*0 Mr '"Bmoklna- la ronv|ndn#" and 
I w*f»t (o send y(,g t ,ne Carey pipe to p. moke 30 daya 
■t my i,tk. At th* end of thu t™. if you'te wihiiur 
lo rive up your Carey Tip*, umply hre*k It to bila- 
■nd return jt to mo- the trill Km root you nothijir, 
rteoae aanrl hw your nU ne tod.jr. Th* coupon *r t 
poataJ ^ard wd| do. I'll lend you abx»luiely fraa my 
wimi^ete trial offer aa you can d#i^ul« for j,-.m».lf 
whether or not tny pipe-nmokinc friend* a.re r«rhl 
wheft Ibi-y try the Caroy Plpa ia the araataot llftok- 
In* invention ever patented. Stud ymir n»m* today, 
Aa one pipe nrrtoker U> another, fll ruarantee ymi 
t he Kiirpnar or yoor lif*, FREE. Write E. A. Citer 
l^OJvn^yA^Av^ ^r^^,_Cbjcju£o *Q. HILrwda* 

E. A. CAREY, 1>24 Sunnvaide Av>„ 

eaanr, »4a^ chkmo 4t. iuiiwi 



""I 



j t*™* th» r.n-y ri„ ti.^ I „|j 

f^iruuii* yoo rend la fr«r ftf* calrtBMrt n l« fall 



JVom*„ 



j >ldafreaa 

i^Cirr JSmw Stafa 
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...OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
SltttHG GUMMED TA?l 

SUPPLE -IZING* cracks the adhesive into 
mjllions of tiny crevices so water will soak in 
iwiftly, The adhesive soften* instantaneously 
and [lenetrates deeper . . . let'* Of ani* Cor* 
tape Adapt it sell easily to "salt" and 
irregular packages with minimum rubbing. 
Supple-izLng also keeps Orange Core pliable 
. . . makes it easy to handle. 
Alt these benefits cost nothing extra . . . 
you get Orange Core for no more than 
<jrdmary standard tape*. You really have to 
try Orange Core to believe it* wonderful 
performance Send for a free trial roll. 

Q RANGE CORE 
GUMMED SEaLIHG TaPE 



SUPPIE-IZED 



WOULD 5 LARGEST SLUING TAPE 

Jmm aul Ihl-t adv*rMi*m4fil and (lie li tf v«Jvr 
]*4r*i-h«ad lot • FAlE Mel atf+* of Oranp* 
Cdr#. Mall la. Hvdlon Palp «, Pnp*r Carp , 
Dnpr NB-3. SDi Park N« To* 32. KY f 



7^ t?^ (irfpp^y-j 

50 ^r«*> y * h I 1 , j j i _ 

M J-L ' 

r ji" I*' 

_ ^[^Vi^B^P^^I f ' Hflrbutit rail 
hg^^HPk^-rjjlP-- I Itt* uwawsol 

p| im iu l i ifiiritli 

E Hole-Hog 

MOLINE MACHINE TOOLS 

! TOOL CO. hove cut pradudtan cefti 



■ C10SE0UT • BANKRUPT 
• SURPLUS • OVERSTOCK 

M*fcft4ndiu Offariaa.1 af f«*ry Cafi<*ivat»l* Typ* 

I CstovoryF lT#yt, |n#*lry, bnhi. hctneMd 
»i*<n4i, anrdwor*. moth int-ry. nw met*riali r 
•fc.j Cv*ry WtCK by FIRST CLASS MAIL 

Fw JOBBERS . . . RETAILERS 
, . , &UY|ft$ , . . SALESMEN 
Thli neotUknHil [Ml Unit -wklr bulletin 1* tlM T1HHT 
of Lli kknJ <rcr itillaatr" Uutt KXa i Sivt ntr«r- 
Vagi tail trs H Alt If TO KI>"D at a ml la km of. Ma 
Lhin Ilk- [Mr atvf MrofW* Of rhGkr m#lrliuii(l>» uffrP 
I..*, lur rtlT HI'YKRTt ■■ *rll «> fiir 4JfAX- 

I I 'IV Hr VKKS IKK k-hI hu> .. r^rr.tl. n» f.*y >ou 
t- r r|,„, „tl,..-rliHHHI ".,1 It..) - M- lu-A », V 

l*r 
Ti ■< > 



1hf ntill oollir p"w!Wf — BRA V' >AMNs 
Till* ronftifcnlltl «-*rlil) JOD LOT M'LLETIJf 

HtllJia HWM <S. UT-IH. n(r«-|l,i. A 1 1 1 MAKK VIH' 

•■I if. KV i> aocMnf *Ji* will— *1 i tbmi wh#n 1hli typ* 
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24 I win. tU K Liu.*, »'A ■» rh*ffc «1M HdH, 
plfiH. TOt'B KONTT INSTANTLY lOITI iiVKIn 
IN IT'LL If tlw FI1WT Ii»m icu fkvIh dvtui'l 

pLtlM TDU' 

TOWER PRESS. INC 
P. 0 o*« 941 -TC. LYNN, MASS. 



barges for water to escape, the entire 
J en c ( h offers resistance, so that the 
pilot must begin compensating for 
the stress on his bow long before Hp 
has met the trend in the river which 
will demand it. 

Stark limitations of space prevent 
us from following the Cherrystone all 
the way from Houston to Pittsburgh 
with a load of oil. But to show that 
romance is NOT dead on the rivers, 
consider the night of October 25, 
1953. 

The Cherrystone had worked her 
tow through thrtf of the Ohio's 53 
locks. At midnight the pilot house 
was hushed when the radio said: 

"Willie Mayo to all boats, I lost a 
man overboard near Lock 52. Think 
he walked in his sleep. Please watch 
the banks for hint." Both search- 
li^lit.s went on and for an hour Cap- 
tain CosgTove and Pilot Lowe 
watched for a bedraggled figure. 
Then the fog socked in, as suddenly 
as a curtain. Captain Cosgrove fol- 
lowed the buoy- marked channel but 
before he could cut down his en- 
gines "hVl Cherry belle," as the crew 
knows its boat, was aground. One of 
the buoys had been knocked out of 
position. 

KiL*hteen hours later — after the 
Willie Mayo, running light, had 



commerce from everywhere. The 
barges, running regularly to Minne- 
apoliS'St. Paul {1,800 miles), Pitts- 
burgh (1,596) , Kansas City (1,550 }, 
and St. Louis (1,000) carry the 
iSouth's products north — cotton, oil, 
paper and wood prod nets, sulphur 
and other chemicals. They bring 
back grain from the Central States, 
dairy products from Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, iron and steel from Chi- 
cago and the Ohio Valley, coal from 
the Ohio and the Kanawha valleys, 
automobiles from Detroit 

What this means, in sheer bulk, is 
to be found in the records of the 
Army Engineers. In the war period, 
for instance, the peak year was 1944, 
with a total of 20,382,000.000 lon 
miles. There was a slump in 19-1;> 
and 1946. In 1947 the system car- 
ried cargoes totaling 23,479,000,000 
ton miles — and in 1953 a total of 
slightly more than 33,O00,0fX>,fXM) 
ton miles. 

The figures in the billions are what 
the men with the slide rules like to 
contemplate. But the men on the 
boats, while aware of their impor 
tance in shoving 10,000 ton cargoes 
upstream, still live a little in the 
Mark Twain era. 

They like to remember the race of 
the Robert K. Lee and the Natchez 




9. /jk^LI^LI^LK 

White paint in the Cherrystone's engine room encourages cleanliness 



passed upstream and returned in a 
futile searc h for its crewman, and the 
lock tender at f>l had reported a 
h.-irge sunk in the western entrance — 
the Cherrystone was wrenched clear, 
with the aid of a big steam-towboat, 
the H. A. Bayless of the American 
Barge Lines, i Such aid, by the way, 
has nothing to do with salvage; it 
is freely offered.) 

Because of the barges, New 
Orleans has become a port perhaps 
unique in all the world. It is the hub 
with a spoke radiation bringing it 



And they like to remind you that 
the Sprague, a steam sternwheeler 
affectionately known as "Big 
Mama/' pushed 67,000 tons of coal 
in 60 barges away back in 1907, to 
set a record that still stands. 

When they do so, there is a wist- 
ful ness in it- Captain Cosgrove is 
an old packet-boat man, although he 
is as modem as any pilot on the 
river. But you get the feeling he is 
looking to the day when thorp will 
be diesel towboats able to break the 
record of the Big Mama. END 
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Hard fiats lor safety 

MIKE Sikurenic, a sla^ger ^1 the? 
BeihJehom Sfj*"l plant in JnhiiKluwn, 
Pa., has become the two hundredth 
memher of the Turtle CJub. The 
fact that he was alive to accept the 
award at the meeting of the National 
Safety Congress demonstrated hi3 
right to receive it 

Member* of the Turtle Club- 
motto: "Shell on head we're not 
dead" — are accident victims who 
would have been killed had they not 
been wearing hard hats al the thtw 
of their mishaps. Those accepted for 
membership receive certificate!, a 
new hard hid with the Turtle Club 
insignia and a small turtle lapel pin, 
official club insignia. 

According to safety engineers 
some 15,000,000 workers in this 
country are, or should be T wearing 
the hard hats to which club members 
owe their lives. 

Fallen leaves mean cash 

CITY officials of Newburgh, N. Y M 
report two new sources of municipal 
revenue. They have found that 
farmers will pay for leaves that tin* 
t'ity has to remove from the streets. 
They use them as fertilizer. The 
town also wells old concrete, asphalt 
and other road -repairing materials 
to contractors who use it for ft]]. 

Now officials are studying the pos- 
sibility that wood and brush re- 
moved from city parks may be mar- 
ketable as wood chips. 

A college for trout 

AT THE state trout hatchery In 
Oden, Mich., a team of profcs,-ii>n.il 
psychologists is offering a college 
education to game fish which, they 
hope, will qualify the students for 
the degree "Master of Survival." 

Need for the course became evi 
dent to fishermen and others who 
found that hatchery-raised trout, 
because of their background, lacked 
(he cunning which makes the wild 
trout a wily and elusive opponent 
for fishermen. Hatchery trout learn 
to associate the appearance of people 
with food thrown on the water and 
rise trustingly to the surface. They 
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are easy victims for the scientific 
fisherman's well cast fly. 

To meet this need t members of the 
Izaak Walton League and others in- 
terested in conservation and sports- 
manship have been splashing 
through the likely pools before the 
fishing season opens, trying to scare 
the fish into an awareness of danger 
from people. 

If Oden's plan works, these 
people can keep their feet dry. In 
the hatchery survival i-ourse, which 
continues for two months, the trout 
are fed through underwater vents 
which scatter the food nn the bottom. 
Those which rise to the surface get 
a sharp electric shock from a device 
the instructors carry. Soon sight or 
sound of a person sends them darting 
to the bottom. 

The sloth in partnership 

EDWARDS BROTHERS, Inc., who 
are lithographers of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., have solved the old problem: 
What to do when trained women 
workers stop work to have babies? 

They have taken the stork into 
virtual partnership through an 
arrangement by which women who 
are forced to \oave because of preg- 
nancy go right on working ,il homo. 

Much of the work in the firms 
composition department is done by 
skilled typists using expensive equip- 
ment. Training of new operators is 
expensive and takes much time, 

£k> the firm bought additional ma- 
chines. Now, when a girl enrolled in 
(he program loves Ui have a hahy, a 
machine is moved into her home. 

Study shows that, in .spite of in- 
vestment in additional machines, 
overhead has been reduced , quality 
of composition has held up and even 
speed has increased. As a result, the 
firm has been able to reduce rates on 
rnmpositinn. 

The girls- 15 so far— who have 
l>een working under the system like 
it, too. It permits them to continue 
earning at a time when added income 
is important. The basic system is 
built around 40 hours work per week, 
but paid on a piecework basis. Some 
home workers have done their 
Scheduled amount of work in 30 
hours and asked for more — a request 
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the old smoke -eater 

How'd you like to bite your nails waiting for this relic to come wheezing 
up to your burning 1 home? Nope, you sure wouldn't Here is the place it 
belongs, right in this museum. Fortunately, most every town is well 
protected, thanks to fore-sighted public officials and active civic groups 
like your chamber of commerce. 

But no matter how new or efficient your community's apparatus, it can't 
beat fire prevention right in your own home or place of business. Take a 
look around. Got enough exits? Any old rags lying around? Inflammables 
in a safe place? If you want to know how to control or eliminate fire 
hazards, just ask your chamber of commerce. They'll be happy to give 
you the information. 




Pete Progress speaks for your chamber of com- 
merce, an organization dedicated to making your 
community a safer, healthier, pleaaanfar place to- 
live and work. Every project backed by the 
chamber is a boost for the community. 



You can help, taa— and active »%ipp»rt of your chamber will help you 
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which the firm has to refuse because 
of complications with wage and hour 
laws. 

Many girls, who would have quit 
working after the baby came, con- 
tinue to work at home and — an even 
further dividend — many girls who 
had previously left the plant because 
they were needed at home have been 
re-employed through this arrange- 
ment. 

Dog zoning 

WHEN does a puppy become a dog 
— and how many dogs make a 
kennel? 

To most people such questions 
m.'i v seem to fnll in the c-ntefiory of 
the old "how high is up?" conversa- 
tional gambit— but not to city offi- 
cials who have to draft zoning ordi- 
nances designed to keep residential 
districts from becoming commercial. 

If old Tray in properly licensed, 
city officials do not deny her right to 
have puppies. But suppose her 
owner sells these pups? When does 
he cease to be a pet-owner and be- 
come a kennel operator? 

The American LSociety of Planning 
Officials :-.iy-. that at least four com- 
munities — Muskegon Mich; Salt 
Lake county, Utah; Los Angeles and 
Los Angeles county, Calif.— agree 
that a puppy becomes a dog at fouT 
months, f People who have tried to 
housebreak a pup may doubt that. ) 
In other places, where a dog is not 
so definitely defined, the designation 
presumably follows the lk-emu ng 
practice, which ranges from four to 
eight months. 

Many communities also rule that 
pups, exceeding four in number, 
must removed Tntm the home at 
maturity — a provision that helps 
prevent the difficulties that might 
come from permitting a number of 
; dogs, even though not for sale, from 
running around unpenned. 

So far, apparently, cats have 
escaped the strict limitations that 
zoning ordinances provide for dogs. 

Printed prayer 

WHEN the Rev. William R. Fair- 
man, pastor of St. John s Kvanpeliral 
Church .'it Mamaroneek. N. V,, said 
grace before dining with his family 
in a public restaurant a few months 
ago* other patrons watched with 
more than casual interest, This 
gave the clergyman an idea. 

Now more and more restaurant 
proprietors are putting cards carry- 
ing printed graces in three faiths on 
their tables. Clients have accepted 
the innovation so enthusiastically 
that managers stay the cards will be- 
eome a fixture. 

The Layman's National Commit* 
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tee, Inc., a nonsectarian organiza- 
tion, is arranging to publicize the 
prayer card on a 48 state basis. 

Ono hospital 1 in Waltham, Mass. 
— plated the cards on patients' food 
trays and received ftuch enthusiastic 
response that it has ordered a special 
prinling. 

Meanwhile, Earl J. Arnold, of the 
Waltham Chamber of Commerce, 
has volunteered to send a sample 
cud to anyone in the country who 
requests it 

Project of mercy 

ONE midwinter day three years ago 
the Rocky Ford, Colo. h Chamber of 
Commerce received an emergency 
request for watermelons. A young 
boy in Gainesville, Texas, critically 
III with n.-pluiris, ki-pt i-ryinu' for 
watermelon. 

II was natural I hat J he rcquesl be 
made to Rocky Ford, The town is 
famous in Colorado for iLs Water- 
melon Day each September when 
tons of locally grown melons are 
given away. 

Bui watermelons in winter were 
another matter. Ted Chenault, 
chamber of commerce manager, fin- 
ally located a few farm wives who 
had frozen watermelon for their own 
consumption. They gladly donated 
some, and they were flown (o the boy 
in Texas. 

Out of this incident was born 
Rocky Ford's Watermelon Bank, 
maintained by the chamber as an 
emergency store of melons for the 
critically ill. t'eople suffering from 
some types of abdominal and kidney 
.■d I merits often dewlop an inten.se 
craving for this food 

"Our purpose is to provide these 
suffering people with something that 
they desire when it is not availahle 
elsewhere,' 1 Mr. Chenault says. 

The bank has become a commun- 
ity-wide project of mercy in Rocky 
Ford. 

Each September growers donate 
the melons and Boy Scouts cut them 
and remove the hearts, These are 
packaged in quart containers, frozen 
and kept in space donated by the 
local eold storage plant. The Rocky 
Ford Cooperative Creamery donates 
the packaging and dry tee used for 
shipping I^st September the meat 
from more than HKi mHons < Rocky 
Ford melons are hugej was frozen 
and stored. 

In the past two years Rocky Ford 
has filled 42 emergency requests for 
out-of season melons from Texas, 
Arizona, California, Washington. 
Louisiana, Kansas. Nebraska and 
Colorado. The average cost per 
shipment, about $:}.2 r > for postage, 
is borne by the chamber of com- 
merce. 
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FIRST REQUISITE 
OF GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP 




"THE first requisite of a good citizen in this Republic 
of ours is that he shall be able and willing to pull bis 
own weight/' 

The country ha* than god greatly since Theodore 
Roosevelt made that statement in 1902, Only a few 
people heard him say it. Those who did arrived by 
foot, by carriage or, perhaps, by streetcar. No radio 
carried his voice to every living room in the land. No 
television put his image before the public 

In those days the words of statesmen were spread 
by teJegraph keys clicking Morse code to newspapers 
whose readers were mostly male. Although the stand- 
ard working day was long, men still had more time for 
reading than women; and men alone had the ballot 
which empowered them to act on what they read, 

The mechanics of living have been greatly simpli- 
fied in the intervening years. Men — and women, too — 
freed From drudgery, have more time to read, to form 
opinions and to act on then] 

As the physical world has changed since 1902 so 
have our attitudes. 

To those who beard Teddy speak — and to those who 
later read his words — the idea of "pulling one's weight" 
was almost a cliche. In those days, one got ahead by 
doing the best he could Hard work, thrift, ability, all 
the copy honk virtues were accepted as keys to a happy 
and prosperous life. 

It has not always been so since. 

Through the years the idea developed that those who 
could not or would not pull their weight might be 
our chosen people. We began to talk of security and 
to demand that government or somebody insure it 

fnr lis, 

Those who spoke of weight-pulling, or thrift— even 



of liberty — were ridiculed as malcontents out of step 
with the new day, Such people were damned as putting 
property rights above human rights, an argument 
which overlooked the fact that human rights without 
property rights are pretty pointless — as any man could 
iirid out who attempted to live a full life without a 
vested intertst in a pair of trousers, 

It overlooked, too, the point that the security every- 
body wanted was based entirely on the production and 
consumption of things, 

And these factors depend on men willing to pull 
their weight. 

A world war demonstrated that security rested on 
the same base. 

But the criers after security remain unconvinced. 

Today they fear security is threatened by "reces- 
sion." They see it thre.ihned hy changes in labor laws r 
changes in social security, changes in tax laws. 

Meanwhile good citizens able and willing to pull 
their own weight are gladly giving time from their own 
jobs of production to counsel with government and 
each other as to the best ways of providing security, 
not by dividing what we have but by providing enough 
that every man may have a share- 
Some 3,500 of them will meet in Washington April 
26, 27, 28 with this purpose in mind. 

They will attend the Forty -second Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Here their practical experience fortified by the 
opinions of leaders of economics, science, psychology - 
they will discuss with government leaders and others 
the path that will lead to the only true security this 
country — or any country— can ever enjoy: 

Good citizenship — good government— good business. 
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WITH THE NEW, FULLY AUTOMATIC, REMINGTON RAND PRINTING CALCULATOR 



Thfo new, performance-packed printing calculator mul- 
tiplies, divides, adds and subtracts amounts up to ten 
trillion. It print* and proves every calculation on the 
tape. It is the first fully automatic printing' calculator 
with all these features: 

Simpta-tape . . . printed proof in black and red with all 
the essential element*, no superfluous figures. 
AiilmiKilii- ninlli;»liraliun,.. fully automatic short-cut 
multiplication with push-button ease. 
Automatic divi«lon.<, one key to all your answers. 
AiihoiiLiijr rn-iiit | M hi iicrn. . . minus totals distinctively 
signalled a.s t f\ (lit balances. 

M»-kr> touch ndiliiinn jiiiJ *u hi nicti n n ...effortless 
speed th rough siniplifu'il u<\u,h <>]>m-atii m. 



Constant key. . , Remington Rand's exclusive multipli- 
cation "memory" feature. 

Automatic total control ... for individual or accumu- 
lative totals, automatically. 

Two-color ribbon... total*, s.ihtutals ami cmlit hal- 
ances printed in standout red. 




FREE I Ask your Remington Rand Repre- 
sentative for an eye-opening demons t ra- 
tion, or send for your copy of this "show 
how" folder. Write Remington Rand, 
Room 1 846, today. Ask for 0(68. 
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Spark of genius 



The groat oltjeriivt 1 . . . 

is to open the avenue of scientific knowledge to youth"* 



Fnmkfiri.. - 1 "i il 1 - in .. .Iirunfti , r . rML.AYitlard— geniuses? 
Yes, in I he sense that they had the creative spark an J 
the ability, courage, and leadership to see and speed to 
u.h inventions and ideas beyond the horizon of their day, 

FUIURE IN TODAY'S YOUTH -The scientists, states- 
men, inventors, ami humanitarians of tomorrow are 
among nur youth of today. The future depends upon our 
discovering, fostering and using their creative genius. 

OPPORTUNITIES ABOUND for alt of us to direct the 

genius and resources of our country to useful improve- 
ments, to the sciences, the arts, education . . 



SCHOLARSHIPS AND f ELlOWSHIPS-Tn helpmeet 
this need. Union Carbide has established undergraduate 
scholarsh ip ami fellowship programs in a number of 



liberal arts eollr^- ;im I 1.simii-;il irMiiiilionx In ;i^[>t 
deserving students who arc interested in business and 
scientific careers* 

THE PEOPLE OF UCC hope yon, too, W0| .].. everything 
in your power to discover and encourage the creative 
talent ot our \rucrM\ni youth. In lliein is our griMlerf 
assurance ol an ever Iwtler tomorrow* 

TO LE f/f.Y MOKE uhaul the. Union Carbide m heirships tuul 
ffNmi .siiijK, their fmrptiics, tttitt the colleges and universities in which 
th <". h,i) e ft. ■, a , Mi r -i. ft 1 1 u- f, t r li<«> Uvt J , 
■fn.rii l.il<h-i-jii i hi' HulJ nJ I jiih', \rvt 1 i irk I nivi-r-ity. 

Union Carbide 



T.[sdf Oxygen 
KREsl-O-Lrr* Wrylen* 
S.VMIJLIK Ok.i>k On *IlaLS 



ANJ> CARBON CORPORATION 

ft* LAST I2NIP HTJIKET ITnni ft* IORK JT, H . 

lICCs Trmiv-markvd Pnnlum inrltulr - , 

KLECTROMET \ !U>< a n.1 .\ feral. HAYNEi StfUOE Allny. PrFSTONE Allci-FrKH NATIONAL Carbarn 

^"C" DvNKr.T«tilpI*Rn UmmCmNto Louie Siiknut 

EVEREADY tluhltRliEi anJ BjtttTK* BAKlLllt. VlMLm, and KrFNI; Ffcwtia 



